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Editorial Director, Haire Publishing Company 


THE STORY OF “KNOW HOW” 


A manual of trade paper practice for .. . 
Editors — Publishers — Advertising Agencies 
Teachers — Writers — Business Leaders 
Government Officials 


Trade paper writers will learn how to recog- 
nize and interpret news . . . to distinguish be- 
tween propaganda and improper-ganda . . . to 
interview business leaders . . . to write good 
headlines. They will learn 194 terms used in 
business journalism. They will get an insight 
into the publication of a business magazine 
that will help them in their interviewing and 
writing. 

Price of this Manual of Trade Journal Prac- 
tice, written by a man with 18 years of prac- 
tical experience as a working business journal- 
ist in the fields of cistribution, is $4.00. 
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PALMS IN A 
GULF BREEZE 


Fishing, sailing, swimming. A_ semi-tropi- 
cal moon. Swank hotel headquarters... . 
This—and Southwest Writers’ Conference, 
too. Famous authors for lectures, forums, 
quizzes. 


Publishers, editors, a representative 
from a major Hollywood studio to consult 
about your writing problems and manu- 
script sales. 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 


By MARGARET A. BARTLETT, Publisher 


Back in those days when a re- 
porter worked nearer 80 hours a 
week than 40, Clyde Brion Davis 
(see cover) beat out about 
70,000 words of what he thought 
was a novel, while working on 
the Rocky Mountain News in 
Denver. He submitted it for 
criticism to Willard Hawkins, 
then publisher of the A. & J. 
(now retired to write, and the 
director of our Criticism Service) . 
Willard gave him a careful analysis, meat of which 
was that Davis's writing showed promise, but he 
didn’t have a novel. He advised him to put the 
script away and forget about it for the time being. 

That is exactly what he did. “A few years 
later,” he told us, “I tried to read the thing over 
to see if I could do anything with it. I could. I 
burned it.” 

Davis's newspaper career which started on the 
old Denver Times in 1916 took him to Albu- 
querque, to San Francisco, to Seattle—but always 
between times back to Denver. It was in Denyer 
he was married; it was there his son was born; it 
was there he sold his first short story (to Street & 
Smith’s Top Notch). The date was 1919. 

In 1937 he had his first book published—The 
Anointed.” It was a Book-of-the-Month Club selec- 
tion. There have been numerous books since, lat 
est of which is “Temper the Wind” (J. B. Lippin- 
cott). 

“Writing books for a 
chance,” Davis declares. “Any book may hit the 
jackpot. And it may not bring day laborer’s 
wages. It is a life of slavery. But it’s fun... if 
you like that sort of thing.” 

To aspiring authors he gives this advice: “If you 
have an interesting story to tell and you write it 
clearly and honestly and send it around enough 
itll find a publisher. But don’t let your own 
story hypnotize you. Literally thousands of hope- 
less book manuscripts come from. self-hypnotized 
writers to publishing houses each year. The hope- 
lessly dull, stupid, badly written scripts bulk so 
large that it is inevitable for a good one to slip 
by a drowsy reader once in a while. 

“Don’t be discouraged if your book is rejected 
by the first house. Or the second. Or the third. 
Any number of things may cause rejection of a 
good book. Publishers’ lists must be balanced. 
Perhaps your book is on the same general theme 
of a book already scheduled. Perhaps a certain 
publisher just naturally doesn’t like your sort of 
thing.” 

Davis's own first best-seller was by two 
houses. 


Margaret A. 
Bartlett 


living is a gambler’s 


© © © 
Ask Paul Triem of Dubuque, Iowa (“Six Factors 
in Story Writing’) for some new facts about him- 
self (we have published considerable about him in 
connection -with articles in our January, 1946, and 
December, 1946, issues) and he comes back with 


“My daughter sold her first story to Ladies Hom 
Journal last year for a very remarkable price. . 
Mrs. Triem has recently sold the same book a poem 
and has been asked to send in others. ‘The same 
talented lady has sold to a good many prestige 
markets this past year—American Scholar et al— 
and has also begun to draw real financial blood in 
the shape of sales of long poems, many of them at 
two dollars a line. This soon runs into real money.” 
Then he adds, “If I seem mercenary, it is because 
I have come to believe that most good work will 
bring a good price, if you know how to market it. 
And writers have to live.” 

Mr. “T'riem continues to sell regularly to Detec- 
tive Story Magazine—was on the cover last October. 
He was also in the §. & §. annual. For the last six 
months, however, he has been largely out of the 
market, doing research along metaphysical lines. 

© © © 

An Arizona State House correspondent and daily 
by-lined columnist for Anna Roosevelt Boettiger’s 
Arizona Times (managing editor during its early 
crucial period) David Brinegar has found time to 
write some three million words, including “Beth 
Carter, WAAC,” the syndicate serial mentioned i 
“Writing the Syndicate Serial.” This story was 
published under the pen-name of his wife, the for- 
mer Lorette Cooper, Southwestern tennis star of 
the 1930’s. At present he is at work on a long, 
serious novel. Mr. Brinegar, now 37 years old, 
served 52 months in the Army, 19 of them in 
Egypt and Persia, the latter the scene of his novel. 
A native of Rulo, Nebraska, he has lived in Ari- 
zona most of his life. 

© © © 

At the time Hamilton Craigie of Brooksville, 
Florida, wrote, “Rejuvenating Western Fact,’ the 
three stories from which openings are quoted 
were scheduled for use in Triple Western or Giant 
Trouble,” 


Western. His titles were “Stepson of 
“He Made ’em Say Uncle,” and “The Deadliest 
Killer of Them All.” Mostly, however, Mr. 


Craigie has been busy with book-lengths which 
have had a good sale in England. He served his 
apprenticeship as editor with the Munsey publica- 
tions, has found many warm friends among editors. 
As a teacher of writing, he is convinced that, ex- 
cept for the natural story-tellers, most young peo- 
ple fail at writing because they know nothing of 
life... and won't even when they are sixty! They 
don’t read enough. They don’t saturate them- 
selves with good reading. There is no atmosphere 
in their home calculated to help them to any de- 
gree in their writing. And yet, he believes anyone 
can learn, if he’ll put his mind to it, anyone can 
be taught if there is anything in him to be devel- 


oped. 
For the writer of how-to material, Ernestine 
Morrison, R. N., of Santa Ana, Calif., has an in- 


formative article—a how-to on doing the how-to 
book! . . . Joseph Charles Salak, who wrote “Hobby 
Writing Is Profitable” for our November, 1947, 
issue reveals another profitable type of writing in 
“Quatrains Are Easy to Write.” . If you are 
wondering why that juvenile didn’t sell, read Will 
Herman’s ‘Taboo the Tabus.” You'll likely find 
the answe 

‘ (Continued on Page 13) 
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Fact is, we don’t always expect literary gems, perfect in every detail of 
technique, from the writers who send us scripts on the ‘’Newcomers” basis as 
outlined below. Very often scripts come in which are entirely salable and 
which we can take right to market: but we’re just as sympathetic toward 
and interested in the scripts which aren’t quite up to par, because we realize 
many of the writers have a lot to learn or they’d have sold enough to apply 
and b2 accepted for representation on straight commission basis. 


In other words, don’t hesitate to send us some of your material because 
you feel that your work hasn’‘t yet reached the stage of development where 
an agency would be interested. As far as this agency is concerned, what 
we're seeking is a spark: a feeling for words and language, a deft knack of 
characterization, a sense of drama or plot—one of the signs which to the 
experienced eye means a writer who may go to the top of the pile. Show 
us that spark, and we'll assume management of your career and work with 
you inch-by-inch to your goal. 


The reason’s simple enough. Think Hemingway’s agents are sad be- 
cause they worked and sweated over his technique and career when he was 
just another guy trying to make a sale or two? 


TERMS: Professionals: If you have sold $500 worth of fiction or articles to national magazines, 
or one book to a major publisher, within the past year, we'll be happy to discuss handling your 
output on straight commission basis of 10°, on all American sales, 15% on Canadian sales, and 
20°, on British and all other foreign sales. 

Newcomers: As recompense for working (detailed analysis and report, suggestions for revision 
if necessary, marketing, etc.) with beginners or newer writers until they begin to earn their keep 
through sales, our fee, payable with material sent. is one dollar per thousand words and final 
fraction (for example, five dollars for a script of 4,356 words); minimum fee per script, three 
dollars. $25 for books of all lengths. We drop these fees after we make several sales for new 
clients. Personal collaboration service—where the agency works with the writer from plot idea 
through finished script and sale—by arrangement; information on request. A stamped, self- 


addressed envelope, please, with all manuscripts. 


Scott Meredith Literary Agency @ 1650 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 


P The Author & Journalist 
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SIX FACTORS 
IN STORY WRITING 


By PAUL E. TRIEM 


IN THE course of 
more than __ forty 
years of writing and 
selling fiction, I find 


that I have gone 
through three dis- 
tinct phases. 

First, there were 


the early years when 
I didn’t know what 
a story was and did- 
n't give a hoot. I 
fished around till | 
hit upon one that, 
when written, gave 
me a bang. 
Second, because I 
found this wasteful 
—I had to write the 
ee story before I knew 
whether or not it would click—I began to intellec- 
tualize the writing business; to analyze out factors 
that seemed to make or break stories. This con- 
tinued for many years and resulted in my being so 
surrounded by scaffolding of theory that I couldn't 
write. 

Then came a third, happy phase when I simpli- 
fied what I had discovered. ‘This also was a matter 
of years. The final product was a list of dynamic 
story factors which I could and did type down 
complete upon a three by five card. Everything is 
on this card that needs to be considered, in writing 
any kind of fiction. 

First, a few details about myself. I have sold 
approximately a quarter million dollars worth of 
written things. Of this, one hundred thousand dol- 
lars was fiction. The remainder was highly special- 
ized, much of it was confidential, and the laws of 
fiction writing were not supposed to have anything 
to do with it. 

Plenty of writers have made more money in two, 
three, or four years than I have taken in in my 
writing-lifetime—up to date. But I think most of 
them have worked harder at just making money, 
have enjoyed living less, and I doubt whether at 
iny age they will still: be rolling along as success- 
fully as IT am. However, the six story factors will 
work just as well for one of these big producers as 
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it does for me. 

Here is the list, or chart, or blue-print. You 
will find that you can easily get it all upon a small 
file-card, with plenty of white space to spare: 

1.—Desire—opposition—solution (twist) . 

2.—Emotional angles: Pity, sympathy, admiration, 
dislike, amusement, aesthetic pleasure. 

3.—Character: Quirks — involvements — orchestra- 
tion. 

4.—M ilieu—locale—occupations—weather. 

5.—Treatment: Viewpoint, order style. 

6.—Final significance. 

Desire is the forward drive of your story. It 
may be the drive or desire of the hero or of the 
villain. Opposition is the conflict element. Solu- 
lion is the way the thing is worked out to a definite 
conclusion. ‘This solution should have some ele- 
ment of novelty in it, should if possible have a 
“twist.” These three factors constitute the plot of 
your story. 

Emotional angle or attack is the element that 
makes men and women want to read what you have 
written. ‘These readers may feel pity for a charac- 
ter who is unjustly put upon, who acts heroically 
but never gets the breaks. Or they may feel sym- 
pathy for a character who has plenty of trouble but 
by sheer pluck and intelligence is making a winning 
fight against his opposition. Or they may feel 
admiration tor a character who manifestly has_the 
situation in hand from start to finish. Or they 
may dislike or hate a character, read eagerly to the 
end to see if he gets what is coming to him. Amuse- 
ment is the dominant emotion in all humorous 
stories. Esthetic pleasure comes to the reader when 
he reads something that has overtones—that exhil- 
arates him just by the way it is presented. 


Characters: Every human being has a quirk or 
crotchet somewhere in his composition that makes 
him specific and different. Every human being is 
eccentric, if you know him well enough. Eccentric 
characters—the eccentric element in the apparently 
average and commonplace—are what you write 
about. Orchestration concerns your cast, with its 
highly various individuals. Orchestration is con- 
cerned with securing contrast and variety.  In- 
volvements are the hooks that hold characters 
within the milieu of your story. They must do 
what they do because they would do so in real life. 
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Involvement is the binder that) makes 
vincing. 

Milieu is both physical and psychic. Physical 
milieu concerns the kind of place and the occupa- 
tions and the weather that affect your story.  Psy- 
chical milieu is the immaterial but important com- 
munity thinking and feeling of the place you are 
writing about. 

Treatment concerns the tactics, as opposed to 
the strategy, of your story. It is how you write it. 
The selection of viewpoint characters, the order in 
which story-events are presented—use of flashbacks 
and interviewings, etc.—and the tone and pace of 
your writing come under this head. 

Final significance is that portion of your story 
in which you make the reader see what it all means. 
Often it comes in a dénouement after the action is 
complete. Old-time “authorities” on fiction writing 
used to say, “When your action is complete—stop!” 


You do that, my friend, with a present-day story 
and very often you won't be able to sell it. “When 
your reader has read the last of your written words 
he usually wants to know that all is well with the 
character or characters he has learned to love. You 
may be able to make him see this subtly, by impli- 
cation—but be sure he does see it. Victorian authors 
like Dickens and Trollope never left you in doubt 
as to the situation and prospects of their leading 
characters, when the story was finished. You've got 
to do the same thing today. You've got to clinch 
your story by showing what the story meant to the 
people involved; to make it clear that to the men 
and women of good will in the story, some kind of 
good solution has come. 

Any of these functional parts may serve as the 
germ of a story idea. If you are an experienced 
writer you may not bother to analyze out just what 
you have to start with and you may not be conscious 
of taking the next step in the development of your 
basic idea. But if you are a beginner, or if you 
have trouble with plotting, it may help you to know 
what you have and what to do with it. For 
example: 

I sold John Siddall, when he was editor of the 
American Magazine, a story about a small boy who 
had no real home, but who passionately wanted one 
—he wanted to belong. ‘That story started with a 
desire. 1 could see this desire and better still I 
could feel it. So the germ was alive, which it 
proved by beginning at once to draw in the other 
story elements it needed. 

What happens has to happen somewhere, and 
that somewhere should be important and func- 
tional. This boy arrived one day at a gentleman’s 
stock farm—one of those expensive places which 
only rich men can maintain. As a farm paper 
editor I had visited many such places, so I could 
use a gentleman’s farm without faking any of the 
background material. 

What would be the most natural opposition on 
a place like this?) Well, I had had to photograph 
pedigreed bulls and they used to scare me to death. 
I had seen a twenty-four hundred pound Holstein 
bull get out of his paddock and go on a rampage. 
I had seen one man with a dog capture the bull 
and get him back into his box stall. When the 
story germ had hauled in these two extra elements— 
a functional milieu and something for my hero to 
fight—it was ready to write. The remainder of the 
six story factors fell into line as | needed them. 

I sold Mr. Siddall another story that started with 
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A blackmailer was working 
in a foreign colony in California. He had quite a 
racket. He would contact his victim, demand 
money—and if he didn’t get it the victim’s residence 
or his place of business would be dynamited soon 
after. So much was fact. 

My hero—a Portuguese restaurant owner, with a 
large family. I used to go past his restaurant almost 
every day on my way to the interurban station. | 
used to look into the cheerful dining room, with its 
scattered tables and neatly scrubbed floor. Some 
times I saw the restaurant patrons trooping in at 
noon. Dark-faced men, chattering in their native 
language. .. . I saw the bottles of red wine on the 
tables, I saw the owner's plump wife scurrying 
about, waiting on trade. 

I had opposition and milieu. But how would 
this humble Portuguese solve a problem the police 
had not been able to solver Well, for one thing, he 
would have a better reason for solvyjng it than they 
had. So I had. still another important element, 
involvement. The cops could put in a day investi- 
gating, get nowhere, and go home at night and 
forget it. My litthe man couldn't. 

I had emotional attack, also: this man was fight- 
ing for his family, and he was fighting. He wasn't 
just taking it. That made him sympathetic. 

But I didn’t have my solution. I began to write 
the story, I established the basic situation, I showed 
my hero going to the police and being turned away. 
They were doing their best... but he was fighting 
against a deadline: on such a date, if he had not 
paid the money—which he didn’t have—his home 
and restaurant would go blooie. 

I didn’t know what to do so I let him work it 
out for himself. Just hanging around with a shot- 
gun, which he did, wasn’t enough. No one had 
ever seen the blackmailer actually at his work of 
destruction. 


the germ of opposition. 
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“This article on big money is great, Smednik! 
We'll pay you Ic a line.” 
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So the litthe Portuguese sent his wife and chil- 
dren to friends up in the wine country and he pa- 
trolled the grounds around his restaurant, and 
suddenly he discovered some slightly disturbed soil. 
He investigated and found a cache of dynamite cyl- 
inders under his building. He traced the hidden 
wire from the dynamite to a thicket nearby, and 
there he found the magneto with its T-shaped 
handle with which the blackmailer purposed to set 
off the charge under the restaurant. This villain 
had worked by setting his machinery of destruction 
before he demanded money. In that way he didn't 
have to do anything after his victim was on guard 
except creep into the bushes and set off the blast. 


Solution? ‘Tony, or whatever the hero’s name 
was, transferred the dynamite from under his res- 
taurant to under the firing box. So when his enemy 
did his stuff he blew himself up in a Pillar of Fire 
-which furnished me with a satisfactory story title. 


A story can start with any elements from the 
story factor card. This one started with the idea 
of the opposition or menace the hero had to deal 
with. Because this germ was vital, viable, it drew 
in the other factors it needed. Almost always a 
factor or idea that arrests your attention will do 
that if you give it a chance. 


I wrote another story for Mr. Siddall which 
started with an idea for a solution: I was reading a 
slick paper story in which it was obvious that the 
hero’s enemy would come back—would watch his 
time to catch the hero off-guard and would do 
something rugged. The hero sat in his library, 
reading, thinking about his problem .. . and drink- 
ing whisky. I stopped right there and figured out 
how this man who was in jeopardy could handle 
his enemy. He could prepare for his coming—for 
instance, he could put something in the bottle of 
Scotch that would knock the fellow out. Then just 
leave the bottle somewhere. . . . 


I had a button, all that was necessary was to sew 
a shirt to it. Milieu: a California community, foot- 
hill terrain about it. The principle or orchestra- 
tion suggested that I have someone for central 
character as different as possible from my villain. 
Suppose the latter was a young, tough guy, a boot- 
legger there were bootleggers in those days. 
Then the viewpoint character could be a woman, 
an old woman—a real estate woman, to make her 
specific and to tie her up with the milieu. 


The whole story was there; it had come through 
as soon as I hit on an idea for solving a problem. 
From solution, I worked backward, established the 
problem to be solved by bringing the old lady into 
conflict with the bootlegger. To make her sympa- 
thetic, I had her involve herself with this mal 
hombre in an effort to help someone else. She was 
a determined old party. When she got into this 
row she made things so hot for the villain—by 
turning him and his nefarious occupation over to 
the law—that he had to get out. But of course, she 
knew he would come back, would try to catch her 
off guard. That would be easy. But she knew he 
couldn’t resist having a drink at her expense before 
he polished her off, so she doped her whisky and 
put it where he would be sure to find it. 


Many stories spring‘from an idea of milieu. I 
sold two novelettes recently that came from remem- 
bering one place and observing another. Thinking 
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This is Elmer T. Vale. 

His nearness oft makes me pale. 
| could kiss him, by heck 

Or wring his fat neck. 

For Elmer, he carries the mail. 


about places where you have lived—thinking about 
them till the things about them that are different 
and interesting emerge—often results in story ideas. 
So I thought about the wheat country, up in North 
Dakota, where I first went to school. A country 
of wheat, wheat, as far as the eye would reach. I 
remembered the little shipping town, one store, a 
somber, towering elevator. 

The elevator would be a grand place to find the 
body in a murder story. Finding bodies in queer 
places has been the genesis of many stories of this 
kind—I think corpses have been stumbled upon 
everywhere except in comfort stations. 

As I brooded on this idea of a body found up 


on the platform outside the elevator-cupola, I 


began to see the people involved. There was a 
masterful. ruthless old woman. I'd make her own 
the farms for miles around. She would make a 


good corpse. More or less instinctively guided by 
the principle of orchestration, | gave her a young 
husband—she was efficient and industrious so he 
turned out to be a handsome playboy whom she 
picked up during a business trip East. 


As the old woman emerged I saw that it would 
take more than one character in the cast to balance 
her—to contrast against her. So a heroine emerged. 
She was really in love with a young farmer and 
trapper outside of town, but this philandering 
playboy, married to the selected victim, began to 
follow her around, peddling the old line—prob- 
ably he told her he had dreamed about her last 
night. That will always knock a girl off her feet. 
At any rate, in time he got her into his arms; they 
were caught hugging each other—by the ruthless 
older woman who owned everything in sight. 


Pretty much every detective story has two plots. 
In this story of murder in the wheat country, the 
first conflict was a triangle, heroine, rascally young 
husband, ruthless old woman. But the real story 
conflict was between the killer and the detective. 
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Under the principle of orchestration the detective 


should be different. Not just a stock character to 
be pushed about like a pawn on a chess-board, but 
a man with a previous history, with desires, emo- 
tions, a philosophy of life. Presently as I brooded 
over this story idea the county attorney emerged: a 
little man, never well, crippled by arthritis, but as 
ruthlessly determined in the cause of decency as the 
villain was in that of evil. 


When he came upon the scene, I saw what the 
emotional angle would be. This man, handicapped 
by sickness but determined never to make that an 
excuse for skimping his work, would dominate the 
scene, after the murder was established. Just,un- 
vielding, decisive, and competent, he awoke my 
admiration. There was a secondary sympathy for 
the girl, who had made a mistake and who knew it 
and who wanted to atone. And there would be 
plenty of dislike for the philandering husband 


I had a functional and colorful milieu, I had a 
story saturated with emotion, I had a basic con- 
flict of killer versus detective, all that I needed was 
a solution with a twist. I let the characters work 
that out. The crime was not as it seemed to be— 
and the sudden revelation of how the killer had 
done his work and of how the county attorney 
trapped him furnished solution-with-twist. This 
story appeared in Detective Story. 1 called it “King 
Death.” 

The second milieu story came when I saw on a 
bulletin board in a department store the notice, 
“Store Party Tonight.” I have lived long enough 
to know that wherever two or three are gathered 
together, Satan, in the form of ill-will and = an- 
tagonism, is present also. Get one hundred store 
employees together and you will have anywhere 
from six to sixty choice hates. Institutional politics 
is a bitter thing. So I had milieu—a party to the 
employees of a good-sized department store—and 
background for conflict. 

At this point I went to work on my cast. I 
drew from salesgirls and store executives I had 
known in different places for thirty years back. As 
I saw each of these characters I jotted down a phys- 
ical description and a trait which had crystallized 
as a desire. One of the girls was pretty and had 
gold-red hair. She was in charge of the Music Shop 
and she wanted to be a buyer. Her boy friend was 
husky, dark haired, his eyes were agate gray—and 
easily became scornful. He had come back from 
the army expecting a promotion, promised him 
when he left, but the general manager had frogged 
him out of this job. Evidently this manager was a 
bad egg. I let him work himself out. He was one 
of those men who is after every pretty girl in the 
neighborhood. Imagine a man like that as the 
ranking authority in a store full of pretty girls! 

I soon saw his plain, jealous wife and then I 
got one of those breaks which writers expect and get 
—if they work hard. Someone turned on the radio 
and I heard a girl with a husky, glamorous voice 
singing “Goodnight, Sweetheart.” She sounded wist- 
ful and sad. And she glided into my story and 
became the girl who six months before the store 
party had killed herself because the philandering 
manager had made her feel that life was no longer 
worth living. 

I needed some kind of valid emotion. I could 
get part of it by making my detective a competent 
man who did his job in spite of obstacles. But 
that was hardly enough. I could feel no great sym- 
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killed herself... but that was strictly her affair; 
she had taken a chance and lost and jumped out a 
window. 


Suppose that she had been engaged to some 
other man, that she loved him passionately 
and had made her mistake and that night 
before she jumped out of the store window she had 
been singing. “Goodnight, Sweetheart!” And _ the 
man she was engaged to—I saw him as living in a 
distant city, as getting a last letter from the girl he 
loved ... telling him that she was thinking of him, 
that she was singing to him, but that he must 
forget her... . 


Plainly I was going to beef the rat who was 
general manager. I hated his guts. And I would | 
tie in the dead girl’s pitiful song by having this oat | 
killed in the music room . . . with a repeater phono- | 
graph playing “Goodnight, SweetHeart.” 


Now about all I needed was a solution with a 
twist. I got that partly by the method the de- 
tective, a member of the city police department, 
used to catch the killer. But, as the detective was 
not a very important character in the story, his 
success could hardly give the emotional bang a 
good story should end with. So I went over the 
cast, considered the orchestration, contrast, charac- 
ter-significance, and that did it. I called the story 
“Store Party,” and it also was bought by Detective 
Story. 


I have said almost nothing about the matter of 
treatment—point of view, order of events, style. But 
this heading is down on my three by five card, and 
it reminds me that a story is not always finished 
when it is satisfactorily plotted and when a first 
draft has been written. 


The first draft is often only the block of marble 
from which you must proceed to carve and model 
your finished story. Just what you can do in this 
final treatment depends on who you are, or whether 
you want to write to satisfy yourself or just to sell 
to editors, how hard you are willing to work at each 
individual story. The best textbook on treatment 
is the published story of a writer who respects 
himself and puts this self-respect into his work He 
can’t write a story without showing you how he 
did it. 


So there you have it—all about fiction writing) 
on a small file card. Use these story-factors, if you| 
decide to use them at all, as adjuncts to noetic, 
intuitional writing. Go ahead as long as you can 
without intellectualizing your work. 


But when you get stuck, look over the six factors 
that have most to do with plotting and writing 
stories. Unless this is one of those dead days when 
the creative mind simply refuses to present itself 
and take over, you will probably get the added jet 
of rocket-power you need to start you rolling. 
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THE OLD LOOK 
By CAROLINE CLARK 


If your manuscript is frazzled 
From a lot of come-and-going, 
Just remember, chum, your previous 
Rejection slip is showing! 


The Author & Journalist 
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WRITING THE 


SYNDICATE 


THE serial story has a tech- 
nique peculiarly its own— 
Kathleen Norris explained that 
while most folk think of serials 
as novels, they are a type of 


fiction distinct unto them- 
selves. 
I have found this so com- 


pletely true that a whole ap- 
proach, including certain 
shortcuts, can be worked out of 
the understanding of the serial. 
I used most of these shortcuts 
in putting together, in three 
evenings, “Beth Carter, 
WAAC,” which I sold several 
The 


David F. Brinegar 
years ago to NEA Service, Inc., in Cleveland. 
procedures proved so workable that I think they 
are worth passing on. 


First, type the plot in single, complete sentences, 
one sentence to each paragraph, bearing in mind the 
number of chapters and length of chapters needed 
to sell the serial to the syndicate for which you are 
writing it. 

Secondly, with a pencil—I used a colored one 
for emphasis—divide the plot outline into chap- 
ters. In making these divisions, do not divide as you 
would for the ordinary novel, with each chapter a 
beautifully complete unit, having its own beginning, 
center, and ending. Remember, you are writing a 
story in which a groundwork of suspense must be 
laid in the first sentence of Chapter | and that sus- 
pense must be maintained, to one degree or another, 
throughout until the dénouement in the final para- 
graphs of the final chapter. As suspense must be 
particularly strong at the end of each of the chap- 
ters up to the next-to-last, divide your chapters so 
that each chapter prior to the last one ends just 
short of the climax of an episode. 


Let me illustrate. The heroine, Beth Carter, 
engages in an episode where she jumps from an 
airplane into a jungle. She comes out of the epi- 
sode safely. However, the reader must be kept 
waiting a chapter for that knowledge; so the chap- 
ter in which Beth jumps is ended while she still is 
in the air. There are numerous ways to do this: 
there can be doubt as to the opening of the chute, 
there can be trouble with the chute on the way 
down, or as she nears the ground she can see cer- 
tain hazards coming toward her such as a lake or 
bad treetops or a field full of frolicking lions. 


(I would advise you to get more original epi- 
sodes than that in your serial if you wish to sell it. 
I picked that one not for its originality, of which it 
has none, but because it lends itself to vivid exposi- 
tion of my point.) 

Now that you have typed your plot and properly 
divided it, chances are you will find that you have 
too little material for the length story you are 
writing. So go back over the plot and insert new 
episodes. It is easy to tell you to make these inser- 
tions, but you'll find.in making them you face the 
prime danger of ruining your story. You have al- 
ready constructed a complete story and unless you 
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SERIAL 


By DAVID F. BRINEGAR 


are very careful, any insertion of additional mate- 
rial is likely to destroy the balance. Also, you are 
not likely to be as clever or original in the insertions 
as in the original construction. Nevertheless, your 
story must fit a particular length. 

Under no circumstances try to make it fit that 
length by stretching one episode over too many 
chapters. If an episode has several logical points 
of suspense, it can be spread somewhat; but to 
spread it too thin not only throws the whole serial 
out of balance, but just doesn’t give the reader 
enough bait to keep him coming back for more. 

Pre-type your plot, as you have divided it, with 
heavy emphasis on the final action in each chapter, 
remembering that that action must be filled with 
suspense. 

Now you are ready to work on the serial itself. 
How you do that, no one but you cares. Do it, 
obviously, the way easiest for you. My method on 
“Beth Carter, WAAC” was to fill myself full of 
coffee, lock myself in at an hour when no one was 
likely to bother me (it happened to be from 7 
p- m. to midnight), and keep at work until the 
coffee wore off or I became too weary to write an- 
another line. I compose fairly speedily—1500 to 2500 
words an hour, depending on how firmly in mind 
my material is—and so I hacked out that serial in 
almost no time at all. (It was only 22,500 words 
long.) If you do this part well enough, you prob- 
ably won't have to rewrite more than a page or two 
in the whole manuscript. 

Contrary to novel writing, where the easy-read- 
ing quality of the product depends frequently on 
how much sweat has poured from the brow of the 
author in rewriting, the serial, I believe, reads 
easiest when it has been written with least effort. 
A natural story, with good points of suspense, that 
just rolls out of a typewriter is a swell thing on 
which to feast one’s eyes. 

Looking back on this article, I realize that per- 
haps my shortcuts have made the whole job sound a 
little too easy. I am not worried. If you’ve done 
lots of writing, you won't be fooled. If you are a 
newcomer to the ranks of writers, maybe the false 
hope of easy achievement will keep you at the game 
one story longer than if I had been tougher in my 
statements—and maybe you'll sell that story. 


THE QUOTABLE NOTABLES 
By BURGE BUZZELLE 


Ensconced in a swivel, tycoon utters drivel; 
He’s quoted at length in the news. 

A gridiron hero, with I. Q. of zero, 
Gets paid for expressing his views. 

A champion, fistic, can go journalistic 
And make all the national mags. 

A star of the Vanities has her inanities 
Printed in columns as gags. 

In fine, if you're noted, you're sure to be quoted; 
Your stuff will be published, though vile; 
But who'll ever heed it, or bother to read it? 

I'll. 


| 

| 
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FROM the moment when 
1 discovered this particuiar 
formula, I’ve never failed to 
sell a single Western fact 
story, or article if you pre- 
fer. 

For some 
trying fact articles, selling 
one here there, but 
with no outstanding success 
in this particular field. 
Then one day, I found my- 
self reading over the first 
two or three paragraphs of 
what I had intended to be 
just another “fact” piece. 
Hamilton Craigie I stopped stared to 

see what I had_ written; 
even 7 could see that it was different, but why? 
Well, because I'd just finished a piece of fiction, 
not an hour before. Perhaps my mind was still 
preoccupied with it, with the swing of it, the style. 
At any rate, that fact story was written in exactly 
the same way that I'd written the fiction story. 

Maybe the idea is an old one to most writers, 
but to me it was a revolution. I began to study the 
Western fact stories in the magazines. I found few 
writers using the method. William MacLeod Raine 
uses it, but only sketchily, but I don’t suppose Mr. 
Raine needs it, since his reputation would be suffi- 
cient to sell almost any kind of writing. 

To show you the difference between ordinary fact 
writing and my new method, consider the following 
beginning: 

Many stories have been written about 
John Wesley Hardin, and all of them agree 
that he was as dangerous a man with a six- 
gun as any in all the history of the West. 
At seventeen he had reached man’s stature, 
holding his own and more with men who 
had cut their eye-teeth on a Bowie or who 
had been born, so to speak, with a hog-leg 
in each hand. Such was Jawn Wesley, 
gambler, gun-fighter, school-teacher, law- 
yer, and even Sunday-School teacher, a 
man of varied accomplishments, and yet 
one who had been born to trouble; it was 
in his blood. 


time I'd been 


The above may not be so very inadequate, but 
note the approach in the following example, writ- 
ten just as I would begin any fiction story, and I 
think you will agree that it has a vitality, an appeal 
missing in the one above. 

Two men sat facing each other across the 
top of an improvised gambling table in the 
back room of a saloon. The Civil War 
had been history for some five years, but 
the memory of it remained in the minds 
of those, even, who had been too young 
to tight, so that at seventeen, the younger 
of the two card-players had kept his Rebel 
heritage of passion and sudden death. 

Phat is, the boy of seventeen had cut his 
eye teeth on violence; it was in his blood. 
He sat passsive now as his adversary, a 
beetle-browed desperado of thirty, leaned 
across the wood. . Ben Hinds, his eyes 
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REJUVENATING WESTERN FACT 


By HAMILTON CRAIGIE 


like agates, scowled at the boy... . 

“By God,” he snarled, “if you were not a 
milk-fed baby I'd climb your frame, for a 
purty, 1 would so!” 

Onlookers moved back out of the way. 

Note, please, the fictive approach in the very 
first sentence. This, in my opinion, is the sine qua 
non. The fiction style gives us our action at first- 
hand; we live it; we don’t just talk about it. 

Now, of course, you don’t have to begin every 
story with an exaggerated bang. You don’t have to 
start with action. But you do have to begin—and 
continue—with some measure of the fictional ap- 
proach. There is no direct action, as such, in the 
following example, but it is effect?ve for all that: 

The seventeen-year-old boy—and_ seven- 
teen was by no means young for the Old 
West—sat his horse in a grim-lipped silence, 
with the four much older men just behind 
him, at the edge of the draw. It was sig- 
nificant of their relationship that the boy 
had been riding in the van of their little 
party, because Billy Tilghman was, in ef- 
fect, their leader—at seventeen. 

There is a little coincidence here—as to the ages— 
but it just so happens that I chose those examples 
at random, although there is nothing unusual in it 
at all. Boys reached the stature of manhood in a 
hurry in the Old West. As to the method, note, 
please, that we have a sort of Narrative Hook in the 
“sat his horse in a grim-lipped silence,” although we 
are not here concerned with anything, basically, 
but the general fictional approach. 

Of course, the beginning is not enough. Your 
entire fact story must be written just as you'd write 
an actual fictional piece, with exactly the same ap- 
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proach, except for plot-twists, with which you will 


not be concerned. The plot will be ready-made for 


you. It will be quite all right, however, to read 
into the sometimes dull sources you may consult 
some background which you may embroider, at dis- 
cretion, since, in many cases, there is no precise, 
definite record of what was said or done. But, be 
careful! Use your common sense, in the same way 
as when writing a general fictional piece. 

Two more examples follow, showing how one can 
make a fact story as punchful (but not, let me sug- 
gest, punchdrunk!) as any adequate piece of fiction. 
I am considering pulp markets rather than others, 
although there is no reason why any fact story may 
not be carefully and even fussily written. The first 
paragraph shows how I might have written the lead 
to my article, “The Deadliest Killer of Them All,” 
the second, how I did write it: 

The bloodiest outlaw Missouri has ever 
known—that was Sam Hildebrand. True: 
some say that he had cause, and perhaps 
he did have cause for more killings than 
even a John Wesley Hardin might boast. 
But, in the main, it narrows down to this: 
whatever the provocation, Sam Hildebrand 
has left behind him a reputation written in 
crimson, because, as far as can be ascer- 
tained, he killed upwards of 100 men. 

This might conceivably pass muster (I’ve written 
and sold fact stories that began no more excitingly) 
but look at the way the story was written after I'd 
discovered the present formula: 


A man with craggy features and an eye 
like a brad-awl was riding a horse, whose 
hoofs made no sound because they had 
been tied with burlap. In the increasing 
dark, the clothes that he wore might have 
been butternut jeans, although, in fact, the 
suit had once been a uniform, of Confeder- 
ate gray. The War between the States was 
over, but its repercussions were not.  Be- 
cause the man who rode there, silent as 
death in that Ozark fastness, had declared 
a war of his own: a war upon the “Big 
River Mob,” as an organization of Union 
Home Guards was called, thirty in number, 
but now cut down to twenty-five. 

Five of them had died, via the rifle of the 
man on the black horse, and now, stalking 
the sixth, the horseman rode up through a 
stand of blackjack, to a cabin there without 
a light shining from it; he got down with- 
out a sound. . . 

This is strictly fiction-style, if not so direct as the 
first example I quoted. I gave it fiction-handling, 
all the way. Most of the time I get into the story 
more quickly than this, but I have to vary my ap- 
proach to avoid any tinge of sameness. 

If you are aiming at fact Westerns, my advice is, 
therefore, write the fact story just as you’d write 
any fictional piece. It will go more smoothly and 
easily than if it had been, actually, fiction, and it 
will catch the attention—and hold it—of readers who 
shy away from “heavy articles.” 


DOODLING WITH A PU 


FOR years I had “doodled” on my textbooks and 
papers—in fact, at any time I found a pencil in my 
hand. This scribbling took the form of lettering. 
One year, while I was working in a hospital office, 
I sought recreation in a night class called “Show- 
card Writing.” The course dealt with the con- 
struction of letters, and the basic strokes involved. 
Entranced, I spent many hours “doodling with a 
purpose.” 

My interest and skill grew, until a nurse instruc- 
tor sought my advice about teaching student nurses 
a form of printing. The experiment was fun. When 
I realized the difficulty that they had in combining 
speed of writing and letter formation, I planned an 
alphabet to suit their needs. I was not a nurse at 
the time. 

The second year I taught the nurses’ lettering 
class. The new alphabet “paid off” for my show- 
card writing instructor suggested that I put my plan 
into book form. Nonplused and with trepidation I 
set out on my assignment. 

Because of my dearth of knowledge about lesson 
plans, I enlisted the aid of my friend, the nurse 
instructor. Blindly we worked, and after teaching a 
class from the completed manuscript, we mimeo- 
graphed ten copies, selected the same number of 
publishers at random from the textbooks of the 
nursing library, and mailed them simultaneously. 
Within two weeks time, we had received a contract 
from the F. A. Davis Company, Philadelphia. 

Learning how to do a how-to-do book took me 
three years of trial and error. I would suggest the 
following to any beginning writer interested in 
writing the how-to-do book or article: 

1. Learn what you wish to talk about—then in- 
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RPOSE 


. . . «By ERNESTINE MORRIS, R.N. 


vestigate the fundamental principles involved to 
assure you that your idea is based on sound fact. 
Do not become disheartened by talking over your 
project with a disinterested person. If you have a 
“better mousetrap,” no one can stop you. 

2. Believe in what you are trying to do. 

3. Seek information about the technique of writ- 
ing in a creative writing class, studying, when 
possible, the art of logical presentation, and the 
mechanical rules of typing a manuscript and _pre- 
paring illustrations, etc. 

Be very cautious in choosing a teacher. Seek 
one who will guide your efforts rather than one 
who dictates a certain method. Writing cannot be 
taught. The mechanics of it can be, such as the 
use of the narrative hook, avoidance of cliches, word 
usage, sentence structure, etc., but ideas are yours 
to express with these tools. Avoid excessive reading 
on the art of writing, for the practice has a tendency 
to confuse the beginner. Do your reading as you 
sell. Let your instructor guide you in the essen- 
tials needed as you write. 

4. If you are planning to do a how-to-do book or 
article in some highly specialized field, such as I 
did, I would suggest that you share the by-line of 
your book with an authority. (As a layman, my 
ideas had no emphasis, but in collaboration with a 
registered nurse, the manuscript sold.) 

5. The method for writing the manuscript is up 
to you. Some teachers and authorities advise that 
you make a detailed outline. I feel that if you 
know your subject well enough, the piece will build 
itself. Proceed with a logical explanation. After 
the first draft, then, if the need is apparent, you 
may outline what you have written and rearrange 
the material. 
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TABOO THE TABUS 


| . . By WILL HERMAN 


WHETHER you are writing for the juvenile 
publications, or pounding out copy for the adult 
markets—certain elements cannot be introduced 
into a story. The slicks, the confessions, the pulps, 
the juveniles—all have their special taboo elements 
and themes which must be avoided if you are 
going to sell. 

Stories must be in good taste. ~The women’s 
publications, for example, would not permit stories 
of prostitutes to get by. Not even in the confes- 
sion magazines can an outright lady of the streets 
ply her age-old trade. 

This, in polite society, is taboo! 

Webster's dictionary defines taboo as “Forbidden 
by tradition or social usage or other authority; 
strongly disapproved as conflicting with conven- 
tions or settled beliefs, often among a_ particular 
class.” 

e 

Here is the keynote of the taboo—forbidden. 

Even in the confession markets, where life will 
out, remember that a group of ministers passes on 
all stories, and approves them, before they reach 
print. Keep this in mind. Approval is never 
given to stories, for example, which feature mis- 
cegenation—racial intermarriage. 

Heavy romance and ardent love making are 
permissible—but the women’s publications demand 
a far more subtle, and restrained, tone than do 
the confessions. And even the confession maga- 
zines will not pass what is likely to appear in 
“peppy” publicatons. 

For many years, unhappy endings were not ap- 
proved by most editors. Today the general edi- 
torial taboo on this is gone. Yet the stories should 
end on a note of future happiness, of promise for 
a better tomorrow. Grim, sordid stories are still 
not in demand, and it is unlikely that they ever 
will be. Readers have enough troubles and un- 
happiness in their own lives. They are not par- 
ticularly keen about suffering vicariously the mis- 
eries of fictional characters. 

Sex is permissible—but sex for the sake of sex 
alone is displeasing to most editors. One of the 
few “never” rules—and there is no getting around 
it in the popular publications—is a never on any 
form of perversion. 

Keep in mind the individual market for which 
you are writing, and the specific readers of the 
magazine. What is perfectly all right in one mar- 
ket, what may be, in fact, a highly desirable ele- 
ment, may be completely taboo in another. 

I recently did a piece on some novel inventions 
created by a group of local amateurs. The article 
was written for a popular science publication after 
the basic idea had been submitted to the editor 
in a letter and approved. 

The finished manuscript was turned down. His 
note read: “We are sorry to give this the go by. 
The material is interesting, and the article is 
smoothly presented. However, the Rube Gold- 
bergish attitude of your amateur inventors, we 
feel, might be resented by many of our readers 
who are, you know, very serious-minded invent- 
ors.” 

I had touched, all unknowingly and unthinking- 
ly, on a very specialized editorial taboo. 
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Especiaily touchy in the matter of taboo are the | 


juvenile publications. And there is reason for 
this. These publications are edited for young- 
sters—and the primary purpose of these magazines 
is the molding of character. 

Remember that ninety per cent of the juvenile 
publications are published by religious publishing 
houses. The magazines are edited by Sunday 
School teachers. They circulated largely 
through the Sunday Schools. The editors are par- 
ticularly finicky—and have to be. Anything that is 
in the least likely to offend the religious heads 
of the publishing house, or the parents of the 
youngsters who read the magaziness must be omit- 
ted. 

Anything which might be unwholesome is taboo. 
The editors here prefer to ignore rather than to 
discuss—when discussion might be on dangerous 
ground. 

In one of my first juvenile stories, I emphasized 
the villainy of one of the young characters by 
letting him smoke a cigarette. I knew I had a 
good story. But that story came back from fifteen 
editors. It wasn’t until I removed that offensive 
cigarette that the story sold! 

Let us examine some of the juvenile taboos—and 
the reasons behind them. 

Sex. Romance of any sort is taboo here. In 
many juvenile markets this extends all the way to 
even innocent dancing. The youngsters, editors 
believe, hear enough of this subject outside. It is 
a poor basic theme, or background, in editorial 
opinion, for the juvenile story. 


Gambling. Not much of a character builder, 
is it? Gambling in any form is taboo. This in- 


cludes, for example, playing marbles “for keeps” 
—a childish form of gambling. Simple exclama- 
tions of the “I'll bet you!” variety are not generally 
approved. In like manner, any game _ involving 
cards or dice is better ignored than mentioned. 


Guns and Warfare. There is far too much of 
this in the air anyway. Guns and _ gangsterism 
run hand in hand as far as juvenile editors are 
concerned. This is definitely unwholesome ma- 
terial. 
proved in many houses. God's creatures should be 
protected, not killed—and if they must be shot, let 
them be shot by a camera. 

Crime. Crime and the background of crime is 
a poor juvenile background. Forget it. 

Smoking and Drinking. Surely not for young 
people. Some few stories emphasizing the horrible 
crime in drinking are published—and stories with 
a basic theme of the evils in smoking get by. 
But avoid indicating the villainy of a character 
by allowing him to take a drink, or a “drag on a 
fag.” 

+ 
IDLE IDYL 
By CY LANCE 
How thrilling is the writer’s life— 
How mad, how gay, exciting! 
It is pure bliss, excepting for 
The drudgery of writing. 


The Author & Journalis: 


Even hunting of wild animals is not ap- 
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Death and Violent Accidents. Too somber and 
too morbid for impressionable young minds. Such 
material remains too long in the minds of the 
youngsteis. This is definitely unpleasant, no mat- 
ter how you look at it. 

Ridiculing Established Institutions. Poking fun 
at organized society, or established conventions, 
casting ridicule or reflections upon them, will only 
result in a rejection. The Bible is assumed to be 
correct in all details. Evolution, per se, barely 
exists for the Sunday School juveniles. 

Revolution. Class consciousness is not for the 
juvenile publications. Avoid emphasis of the dif- 
ferences between the very rich and the very poor. 
Editors feel that this theme breeds unwholesome 
thoughts. 

The taboos listed above are the most important 
ones. You must be equally wary of touching on 
offspring elements of this forbidden group. 

Do not cast ridicule on established institutions, 
we have pointed out. Similarly do not cast asper- 
sions at parents. Parents are sacrosanct. It would 
not do to encourage youngsters to believe their 
parents can be, or do, wrong. Youngsters can not 
weigh and evaluate. ‘They are quick to jump to 
conclusions. 


In the juvenile story, avoid current slang ex- 
pressions. These publications are attempting to 
instill culture in the youngsters—and slang is hard- 
ly a sign of good breeding. (Remember that in 
the juveniles, your story characters are basically 
models for the readers to follow.) 

In the same vein, smart-alecky heroes are not 
for the juveniles. Good, clean fun and humor are 
approved—but beware of making’ your hero a 
character who pokes fun at everything, and who 
makes himself generally disliked. In similar fash- 
ion, most practical jokes are not in very good 
standing. 

Not all of these taboos are enforced by all 
juvenile book editors. Many will, for example, 
allow hunting stories. But if you are going to 
enjoy the widest sale of your material, you will 
do well to avoid all the taboos of all the editors. 
It will save you many headaches—and editors will 
not become annoyed with your touchy, borderline 
presentations. 

There are, of course, ways of getting around 
the taboos. It is permissible to write stories with 
the smoking element in it—if the very theme of 
the story is to show the harm that-smoking can 

(Continued on Page 22) 


MOSTLY PERSONAL 
(Continued from Page 3) 
The. A. & J. has 


Really Personal. We're moved. 
to 637 Pine St., 


come home to be published 
Boulder, Colorado. 

When you who live outside our state plan that 
trip to Colorado, mark Boulder as a “must” stop. 
It is a beautiful, small city, a 35-mile drive over 
pavement from Denver. Home of the University 
of Colorado, and of the Writers’ Conference of the 
Rocky Mountains, it has a population of around 
20,000, including 8,000 or so University students. A 
favorite slogan is “Where plain and mountain 
meet.” This is literally true, for Boulder snuggles 
close to the Rockies for protection, but stretches 
her feet far out on the cloud-patterned plains for 
freedom. 

It is a wonderful spot for the writer who wants 
peace and quiet and natural beauty. All our years 
in Boulder, John and I worked long hours six days 
a week, but took Sundays for relaxation and rest. 
These seventh days fell into a pattern—church, din- 
ner out, a bit of rest, and then, with books and 
magazines tossed into the car, we'd drive, in sum- 
mer, to a favorite side-road we knew that lost it- 
self far enough away from the main mountain 
highway so that all afternoon we could be two 
away from the world. Other seasons we took to 
the country. We knew all the little-travelled roads 
where we could park and read or talk quietly, or 
just sit, hand clasped in hand, enjoying together 
the glad song of a meadowlark, the slow circling 
of a sharp-eyed hawk, the easy loping of a 
feeding rabbit . or just the calm, sweet silence. 

Boulder is a friendly town. Not too big, it is 
yet not too small. Town mingles with gown. You 
are conscious of no extremes of wealth or poverty. 
There’s an old-fashioned friendliness and warmth. 
in the stores where you trade. 

The local daily reflects the friendliness of the 
town. It carries news for everybody, about every- 
body. There is no “inner circle.’ Let Judy 
O’Grady’s little girl get married, and if she'll fur- 
nish the facts of her wedding, she'll get as big 
a story as the daughter of the Colonel’s Lady. 
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Favorite greeting of the editor and_ publisher, 
“Gov” Paddock, to parents of young folks who 
have left Boulder for work or education is “What 
do you hear from Bill?” or “What do you hear 
from Jane?’ And there is scarcely an issue that 
does not carry some story on somebody's Bill or 
Jane. 


It is the plant that publishes this paper—The 
Boulder Camera—that is now publishing The 
Author & Journalist. The building has a beauti- 
ful modernized front, is well laid out within. New 
machines have been installed which will print the 
A. & J. The head of the commercial department 
has promised personally to supervise the mailing 
of the around 18,000 copies each month. I know 
“Russ” well; he has done a great deal of printing 
for John and me in years past, and always we've 
worked together without a hitch. 


Below you will find a picture of the real 
home of the magazine where editorial work has 
always been handled since John and I took over. 
We bought the home in 1935. We called it “The 
house that words bought.” When you make that 


trip to Boulder, drop around for a friendly Hello 
to the editor—and Mortimer! 


“The House That Words Bought” 
13 
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QUATRAINS are fun. They are easy to write. 

My first quatrain appeared in 1940 and was the 
direct result of an evening’s entertainment later 
paid for by the published four-line stanza. Wide- 
eyed, I had watched the gyrations of a burlesque 
queen in a State Street follies show. Later, on the 
street car, a young lady sat across from me. Het 
skirt was very short and she was having a heck of a 
time keeping it below her knees. What follows is 
the inspirational result of comparing the two ladies: 


The shapely beauty on the stage 
Reluctantly strips to tease 
But on the elevated train 
She sits, her skirt above her knees. 
As the Spanish would say, it is fantastico. 
Since that first effort each accepted quatrain has 
been the result of something or someone I have 
seen. 
For instance, while vacationing at a summet1 
resort, the bulletin board announced Church serv- 
ices in a tiny log cabin deep in the woods. My wife 
and I leisurely strolled down a shady winding path 
to the place of worship. It was cool and inviting. 
but only a few faithful vacationists sat inside. Out- 
side, curiosity seekers peeked in and wandered off. 
Out of sympathy, perhaps more than anything else 
the following quatrain popped out. 
Should you see a church that’s empty 
Tho its doors are open wide 
Don’t feel sorry for the pastor, 
Pity those who are outside. 
But that was not all. I entered and as I sat 
and listened to the message of the day I was well 
repaid with: 
He who is up and doing 
Doesn't worry about his fate; 
For its success he’s pursuing, 
And he feels his soul can wait. 
During the meat shortage this quatrain was ac- 
cepted first time out: 
Jack Spratt could eat no fat, 
His wife could eat no lean, 
But now with these priorities, 
They'll eat anything. Get what I mean? 
And my own married life inspires me daily with 
such as this: 
To some men marriage is the smell of bacon, 
Eggs. frowsy hair, and a querulous wife, 
But to me it means a light laugh, 
Whisper of taffeta and a joyful life. 
Women with their baggy slacks brought this on: 
It’s not what a woman has, 
But often what she lacks, 
That makes her so attractive, 
In a pair of denim slacks. 
A recently published quatrain came right from 
the kitchen of our apartment. My wife was com- 
plaining about the supper dishes. She was tired, 
fed up with housework, etc. Later, it being sweet- 
heart night (isn’t that ironic?) we went dancing. 
You should have seen her on the dance floor! Not 
a sign of fatigue. She was as fresh as the quatrain 
I wrote. 
Have you ever watched the girl 
Over housework squirm and bite her lips 
But on the overcrowded ballroom floor 
Twist and almost dislocate her hips? 


| | é QUATRAINS ARE EASY TO WRITE 


By JOSEPH CHARLES SALAK 


You don't have to be a poet to snap out these 
four-line pieces of inspiration. A quatrain should 
never be stuffy, but always stimulating. 

Writing quatrains is a sort of literary calisthenic. 
The practice will make your style firmer, more 
pointed and more sparing of heavy phrases. Once 
you start writing quatrains you will be so pleased 
with your efforts that you will find yourself reading 
Carl Sandburg for printed evidence of the volcanic 
force of plain words propelled by great emotion. 

What a quatrain is I sold to the “Wake of the 
News,” Chicago Daily Tribune. It went thus: 

A quatrain presents 

With disordered passion 
What the short story tedls 
In sane orderly fashion. 

Even as I write this, my helpmate is banging pots 
and pans about and beefing about the supper she 
has to cook. Smiling, I can remember not too long 
ago when she whispered how perfectly adorable it 
would be when she could cook for me with her 
own itsy bitsy lil hands. She doesn’t know it, 
but I dedicated this to her. 

The business girl whispers she’s itchin’ 

To cook, for a man, in a cozy kitchen. 
But later, dishing out fish and tripe, 
Golly, how marriage chores make her gripe! 

See what I mean? So—good luck and good 
quatraining. It’s fun and it does pay off. Who 
knows, maybe some day we can afford a maid, but 
on second thought, a maid would eliminate friend 
wife’s complaints, and no complaints, no quatrains! 


SHORT COURSE 


June 7-10, 1948 


Professor Woke S. Campbell 


VERSITY OF OKLAHOMA 


Norman, Oklahoma 


The Author & Journalist 
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LAW FOR THE WRITER 


“SALMAGUNDI” 


By Roger Sherman Hoar 


FIVE rather mixed but quite toothsome questions 
submitted by a reader have suggested this title 
which is the name of a very delicious sort of mixed 
pickles. 

Q-1. Filler material is supposed to be 
one of the easiest things for a beginner to 
sell; and, in addition to the regular col-° 
umns of such matter (like COLLtErs’ “Keep 
Up With the World”), anecdotes from the 
lives of famous people, little-known epit- 
sodes of history, and natural history items 
are used by ReApeR’s Dicest, CORONET, and 
other magazines. Obviously many of these 
are taken from biographies, history books, 
or scientific works, and generally no men- 
tion is made of the source. Is it permissible 
and customary to rehash such facts as long 
as the wording is changed? 

\-I. It is quite customary, and is permissible so 
far as the buying markets are concerned. But these 
markets usually appreciate being told the source 
(see hereinafter under 4). And, although it may 
technically constitute infringement of copyright, 
this fact is not likely to get the gleaner into actual 
trouble, provided that he doesn’t purloin too much 
from any one source. So be very eclectic; and, 
whenever possible, verify each purloined item from 
at least two sources, and rehash very thoroughly. 

As stated in 13 Corpus Juris (the leading Law 
encyclopedia) 1126: 

“It is important to remember that there 
may be copying and infringement without 
any verbal identity; that paraphrasing is 
copying.” 

The real danger lies in copying items which were 
invented by your source. I recounted an instance 
of this danger in the 4. & J. for April, 1945. Mer- 
cedes De Acosta wrote a biographical movie based 
on the life of Clara Barton, founder of the Red 
Cross, and interpolated an entirely fictitious love 
affair. Beth Brown, assuming that the movie was 
factual and hence “in the public domain,” copied 
this episode in a biographical sketch which she sold 
to Cosmopolitan. Miss De Acosta sued Miss Brown 
and the Hearst Publications, and collected heavy 
damages (De Acosta v. Brown, 146 Fed. 2d 408.) 

Q-2. Many articles, describing the latest 
discoveries of science must have drawn 
their information from Medical Journals, 
Trade Papers, or Government Publications. 
Once again, is it necessary to credit these 
sources, or are these facts public property 
as long as they are not reprinted in the 
same words? 

A-2. As to Government Publications, you are 
fairly safe, as they are not copyrighted. Many other 
sources are not copyrighted either. But even as to 
uncopyrighted sources, there is always the danger 
that they themselves pirated the information; al- 
though this danger is very slim. As to copyrighted 
sources, I suggest that you write for permission. 
Except as modified above, Answer 1 applies to 
Question 2. 

Q-3. Is the writer free to pick up and 
retell anything that appears in a news item 
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even when it is an interview with another's 
by-line or when it is a feature story in 
which the human interest part has prob- 
ably been played up and colored a great 
deal by the reporter's imagination? 
A-3. Although Corpus Juris (Vol. 13, page 1126) 
lays down the following general principle: 

“A mere fact, such as a news item, learned 
from a prior publication, may be stated by 
a subsequent writer without constituting 
infringement, because a copyright confers 
no monopoly in facts, and when facts be- 
come known they are common property, 
subject to use and statement by anyone.” 


and although the principles of the De Acosta case 
do not apply to “facts” invented by a newspaper 
(Davies v. Bowes, 219 Fed. 178), yet obviously the 
news services acquire some rights by their work in 
garnering news, and so I would advise rehashing 
only portions of news items, and only after they 
have become stale enough to be no longer news. 
Here again the double-source rule is an excellent 
protection. And I would entirely lay off of by-line 
interviews, except as supplying a second source to 
protect you in copying from an earlier first source. 

Q-4. Do magazines check, before publi- 
cation, little-known facts which appear in 
an article; and if so, do the editors appre- 
ciate an author’s submitting a list of his 
sources along with the manuscript? 

A-4. Most magazines not only check for them- 
selves, but require the submitter to assist this check 
by listing his source, or preferably sources. 

Q-5. And finally, how far should the 
writer trust his inspiration? An idea for a 
story plot may be one that has been used 
before, but the chances are strong that the 
tale will be so twisted in the telling that 
it will bear little resemblance to the origi- 
nal. What about those ideas, however, 
that must appear in a very condensed form 
—for example, the witty remarks and coup- 
lets used by the humor magainezs? Here 
the chance is much greater that the 
thought will be unintentionally presented 
in the same wording in which it was origi- 
nally heard. Of course jokes are told over 
and over again with a change of scene and 
characters, but do editors label as unre- 
liable contributors who make a_ practice 
of this rehashing? 

A-5. What is known as “unconscious plagiar- 
ism,” is practically unavoidable at times. If you are 
not too often guilty, no one is going to bother to 
sue you for one minor infringement, particularly 
when identity and access may be hard to prove. 
But most humor-editors have an almost uncanny 
sixth sense for second-hand gags, and a good market 
can be spoiled by two or three instances. I know, 
for I myself was that sort of editor once. 


OOO 


Basketball Stories, 350 5th Ave., New York, pays 
1 cent a word and up on acceptance for profes- 
sional or collegiate basketball short stories to 
6000 words, novelettes 6000 to 10,000 words. Ber- 
nard Kaapcke is editor. This is a 20-cent annual. 
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THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST’S ANNUAL HANDY MARKET LIST OF 
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Information presented below has been obtained by querying the various syndicates in detail as to their requirements. 


Many syndicates are supplied by staff writers or other 
markets. 
however, spot news, photos, 
to such material. 
right; 
unreliable in handling submissions. 
cerns here listed. 
before submitting manuscripts or art. 


feature articles, 


regular sources; 
Other syndicates will consider submitted free-lance material. 
short-stories, 
The method of remuneration is indicated as far as available. 
more often the arrangement is on a basis of royalty or 
The Author & Journalist, 
Contributors are advised to send query 
An asterisk before a syndicate indicates a fiction market. 


these ordinarily cannot be considered as 
The preference is for features in series; 


and serials may be sold individually to syndicates open 


Some material is purchased out- 
percentage. Occasional syndicates are dilatory and 
of course, can assume no responsibility for the con- 


or preliminary letter describing material to be offered, 


Be sure to enclose return postage or (preferably) stamped envelopes. 


Acme Newspictures, 461 8th Ave., New York. (Affiliated with 
Scripps-Howard Newspapers.) Considers news pictures from 
free-lances. $3 up, Acc. Affiliated with NEA. 

Adams, (George Matthew) Service, 444 Madison Ave., New 
“York. Syndicates all types of daily and continuing features; 
cartoons, comic strips. Has regular sources. 

American Motion Picture Review Service, Room 515, 582 
Market St., San Francisco, Calif. Reviews of major and spe- 
cialty films, some from free lances, 200-500. Feature articles; 
news features; columns. 2c, Pub. 

Aneta General News and Telegraph Agency, 50 Rockefeller 


Plaza, New York 20. (Affiliated with Netherland Indies News 
Indonesia. 


Agency). News features of interest to Netherlands, 
Own sources. 
*AP Features, 50 Rockefeller Plaza, New York. News, 


women’s sports features, comics, fiction (30 chap. serials, 1000 


words each), second rights. Rarely buys outside and only on 
query. 

Arrow Syndicate, 10644 Ayres Ave., Los Angeles 34. Col- 
umns, news, features. Regular sources. 


Ascher (Sidney) Associates, 33 W. 42nd St., New York 18. 
Broadway column; science column; humor. Regular sources. 

Associated Negro Press, 3507 So. Parkway, Chicago 15, News; 
news features. $5 column. 

Associated Newspapers, 247 W. 43rd St., New York. (Affil- 
iated with North Am. Newspaper Alliance, Bell Syndicate, and 
Consolidated News Features.) Not in market for free-lance. 


*Associated Features, 28 E. 10th St., New York 3. Comics— 
columns, strips; serials, short stories, short-shorts, first and 
second serial rights. Outright purchase, Acc.; royalty basis. 


97 Warren St., New York 37. Roto- 
Considers exclusive up-to-date 
Outright purchase, vary- 


Authenticated News, 
gravure feature pages only. 
photos, news pictures, 8x10 glossy. 
ing rates; 50°], royalty. 

Authenticated News Service, 
Motion picture features, news features, 
lance 50% royalty. Query. 


Box 509, Hollywood 28, Calif. 
news pictures, free- 


Bartlett Service, 637 Pine St., Boulder, Colo. Business fea- 
tures and news, all retail and service trades. Applicant re- 
quested to submit samples of work. Percentage basis. A. 
Bartlett, Mng. Ed. 

Bell Syndicate, Inc., 247 W. 43rd St., New York. (Affiliated 
with the Associated Newspapers.) Not accepting contributions. 


Better Features, 461 Allwen Drive, Dayton 6, Ohio. Educa- 


tional, columns, reviews. Usually purchases from free-lance 
contributors, but is temporarily out of market. 

Breen News Service, Empire State Bidg., New York 1. Reg- 
ular sources. 

Bressler Editorial Cartoons, 130 W. 42nd St., New York. 


usually staff prepared; buys occa- 


Daily editorial cartoons, 
Payment on acceptance according 


sionally from free-!ances. 
to quality. 

Broadcast News Service, 1054 National Press Bldg., Wash- 
ington 4, Cc Radio features, scripts, poems, news fea- 
tures—material of interest for all broadcast purposes. Some 
free-lance. Outright purchase, Acc. cr Pub., at agreed-on 
rates. Royalty or percentage. 

Burton (Lucille) Features, Hearst Bldg., San Francisco 3. 
All types of material, but done by own staff. 


Cambridge Associates, Inc., 163 Newbury St., Boston 16, 
Mass. Business and financial articles from regular sources. 

Canadian-American Newspaper Alliance, Box 438, Lexington, 
Va. National affairs column; world affairs; general human 
interest and news features; science column. Staff produced 
or regular sources. H. H. Hicks, Ed. Dir. 

Canadian News Features, P. O. Box 683, Ottawa, Ont. 
Canadian news feature articles personally written. 

Capitol Press, 1230 National Press Bldg., Washington 4, 
D. C. Political features. No free-lance material purchased. 

Catholic Information Bureau, 210 W. 31st St., New York 1. 
400-word Catholic Apologetics. Some from free-lances. Out- 
right purchase at varying rates. 

Central Feature News Service, Times Bldg., New York. Buys 
exclusive news and human-interest, scientific pictures and il- 
lustrated features; hobbies, art, handicraft. Send adequate 
caption material with 8x10 photos. Qutright purchase, vary- 
ing rates, 50°, royalty. 

Central Press Association, 1435 E. 12th St., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Feature articles; news features, pictures. Outright purchase, 
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Pub. (Affiliated with King Features). Always looking for 
feature pictures. 

Central Press Canadian, 80 King St., Toronto 1, Ont., Can- 
ada. News and sport pictures and stories chiefly from regular 
sources; cartoons. Pays $3 per photo, on atceptance. All ma- 
terial must have international appeal. F. P. Hotson. 
*Chapman, Gerard, 116 West Ave., Great Barrington, Mass. 
First and second rights to serials, short stories, and short- 
shorts by established writers. Query first. Rates and methods 
of payment individua!ly arranged. 

Chicago Sun-Times Syndicate. 400 W. Madison St., Chicago 
6. News service. Columns, panels, strips. Purchases some 
from free-lance contributors. Outright purchase, on accept- 
ance or publication; royalty basis. 

Chicago Tribune-New York News Syndicate, 220 E. 42nd St., 


New York. Not in market for fiction or features. 

*Columbia News Service, 60 E. 42nd St., New York 17. Fea- 
ture articles; news features; news pictures; first and second 
rights, serials, short stories; short-shorts; any length. Out- 


right purchase, Acc. 
Ne ey Quarterly, 732 17th St., N.W., Washington 6, 
Cc. Two weekly services and a quarterly, all dealing with 


Regular sources. 
Connecticut News Association, Bridgeport, Conn. News fea- 
tures, market and financial reports, staff-prepared. 
Consolidated News Features, Inc., 247 W. 43rd St., New 


(Affiliated with North American Newspaper Alliance, 


York. 
Syndicate.) Not in the market 


Associated Newspapers, Bell 
Kathleen Caesar. 
Continental Feature Syndicate, P.O. Box 509, Hollywood, 
Calif. Motion picture and radio features, chiefly from regular 
sources but some free-lance. Query first. Easton West. 
Cooper, Virgin'a M., 1514 Milan St., New Orleans 15, La. 
Creole Foods Writer and Cooking School, Inc. Not in the 
market. 
Crutcher & Michigan Drive, 


(Carlyie) Syndicate, 31st 
columns, comic 


Louisville 12, Ky. Feature articles, cartoons, 
strips. Regular sources. Outright purchase. 

Curtis Features Syndicate, Box 223, Benjamin Franklin Sta., 
Washington, D. C. Columns; cartoons; feature articles. 25- 
50% royalty. Selects own features—at present not in market 
for new ones. 

Crux News Service, 
History,”’ 500-800. Purchases from 
Outright purchase, Acc. 


*Daily Sports News Service, 820 Park Ave., Brooklyn 6, N. Y. 
Sports and sport features. Feature articles, sports news fea- 
tures and columns. First and second rights, serials and short 

Pay- 


Shickshinny, Pa. ‘‘The Unknown in 
free-lance contributors. 


stories, varied lengths. Staff and free-lance material. 
ment at varying rates on acceptance. 25c reading fee on all 
Mss. 

Dear Publication & Radio, Inc., Esther Van Wagoner Tufty 
News Bureau, 30 Journal Sq., Jersey City 6, . J. News 
features, columns, principally from regular sources. Outright 


or royalty up to 50%. 

Dench Business Features, Ho-Ho-Kus, N. J. Need now is 
for any good post-war sets or series of advertising, selling 
and industrial production and distribution subjects of wide- 
spread appeal. 50-50 basis. Ernest A. Dench. 

*Devil Dog Syndicate, 820 Park Ave., Brook'yn 6, N. Y. Uses 


both staff and free-'ance material. Sports, motion picture 
plots, news, shorts, serials; news photos, cartoons, comic 
strips, serials and short stories, first and second rights. Out- 


right purchase on acceptance, varying rates; also royalty basis. 
Contributors must enclose 25c handling fee, and stamped en- 
velope for return. 

Dispatch News Features, 
ture articles; news features; cartoons; 
comic strips. Rate not stated. 

Dominion News Bureau, Ltd., 455 Craig St., 
Canada. Leading U. S. syndicates in Canada. 

Dudgeon Feature Service, 704 Basso Bidg., Detroit 2, Mich. 
Not in the market at present. 


17 E. 42nd St., New York. Fea- 
news pictures; columns; 


W., Montreal, 


Newark 2, N. J. 


Editoria! Services, The., Inc., 6 Court St., 
Outright pur- 


Feature articles, news features, news pictures. 
chase, Acc. and Pub. Regular sources. 

Elliott Service Co., Inc., 217 E. 44th St., New York. Con- 
siders news pictures, scientific subjects; photos of auto acci- 
dents, fires, industrial and manufacturing plants, safety work, 
mining. Buys outright for news photo displays—does not syn- 
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Material need not be exclusive. 


$4 up, pay- 
A. L. Lubatty. 


dicate for resale. 
ment on acceptance. 


Ellis Service, Swarthmore, Pa. Religious material. Regu- 
lar sources. 

Entertainment Press Service, 342 Madison Ave., New York 
17. Feature articles, with 6 or more 8x10 photos, 1000 words. 
News features, news pictures, columns to be used later. The- 
atre, art, entertainment, fashions on!y. 50% royalty. (Query). 

European Picture Service, 353 5th Ave., New York 16. Pho- 


tos, black and white, and color. Regular sources and free- 


lance. 50% royalty. Query first. 


Everywoman’s Exchange, 905 N. Fifth St., 
Does not buy from free-lances. 


Syndicate, 900 Statler Bldg, 
Regular and free-lance sources. 
News features and photos. 


Springfield, Ill. 


Boston, 
Nutri- 
Per- 


Exclusive Features 
Mass. Fact stories. 
tional research material. 
centage, by arrangement. 
122 W. Washington St., Phoenix, 
Regular sources. 


Fashion Features Syndicate, Box 63, Island Creek, Mass. 
90%, picture features of especial interest to women, exciting, 
unusual, well above average. Can a’so use a variety of needle- 
craft photos on knitting, crocheting, tatting, etc., with in- 
structions. Outright purchase, fair rates, Acc. 


Family Features, 


Ariz. 
Columns and cartoons. 


Feature-Foto Service, P. O. Box 27, Watertown 72, Mass. 
and picture stories. 


Magazine features Produces its own 
material. 
Fine Art Features, 3001 Carson Ave., Indianapolis 3. Spe- 


cial feature ‘‘Historic Churches in America.’’ Has own staff 


artist-author. 


Galloway (Ewing), 420 Lexington Ave., New York. Serves 
pub’ishers, advertising agencies, with photos of nearly every- 
thing on earth except purely ephemeral pictures (hot news to- 
day, old stuff tomorrow). Buys everything offered that seems 
to have a profitable outlet. Real test is good photography, 
plus subject matter with considerab!e audience. Prefers origi- 
nal negatives. No miniature film. Usual rates, $5 up; prefers 
$10 qua'ity. Will buy one or 1000 at a time. 


General Features Corporation, 250 Park Ave., New York 17. 
Feature articles, news features, columns; cartoons; comic 
strips. First rights. Both regular sources and free-lances. 
pea columns, all types of newspaper features. Terms not 
stat 


Glanzer (Phil) News Service, 15'2 Richmond St., Toronto 
1, Ont. Specializes in trade journal features, preferably illus- 
trated, and ‘‘How to’’ articles, 1000-2000. Prompt acceptance 
or rejection. 1c, Min. Acc., or by arrangement with author. 


Globe Phetos, 139 W. 54th St., New York 19. Interested in 
photo features and articles from professional photographers or 
author-photographers. Features shou'd have 10 to 20 pictures 
in color or b'!ack and white. Also wants single color photos for 
editorial, advertising, and ca'endar use. Human interest, land- 
scapes, science subjects. 50-50 basis with statement and pay- 
ment following sales. William Eisnitz, Mng. Ed. 

*Greenburger (Sanford J.), 11 W. 42nd St., New York 18. 
First and second rights serials. No further information. 


Hall (A. Neely) Productions, Elmhurst, Ill. Craft, patterns, 
features supplied to metropolitan newspapers: home and 
school craft projects. Occasionally from free-lances. Out- 
right purchase, Acc. 

Handy Filler Service, Russ Bldg., San Francisco. News and 
semi-news, all staff-written. 

Harris-Ewing Photo News Service, 17 E. 42nd St., New 
York. Good pictures. Points and people of interest are ac- 
ceptab'e if well done. Also, feature stories up to 10 pics, 
individua'ly captioned. Topic and photography must be care- 
fully turned out. Royalty basis. 

Haskin Service, 316 Eye St., 
material staff-written. 

Heath News Service, 1300 Nat'l Press Bidg., Washington, 
D. C. Buying nothing now. Only filling spot news orders. 

wy Radio News Service, 2400 California St., Washington 

D. C. Radio news (not program material) having to do 
legislation, staff-prepared. 

Hobby Times, 202 Mamaroneck Ave., White Plains, N. Y 
Constructive material for hobbyists, both staff and contribu- 


N.E., Washington, D. C. All 


tors. Feature articles; columns. No personal glorifications. 
No sample copies. Outright purchase, Pub. 
Hollywood Feature Syndicate, 6455 Sunset Blvd., Ho!lywood 


28. Purchases material about Hollywood and pictures in the 
making. Regular sources and free-lance. Rates not given. 

Hollywood Press Syndicate, 6605 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood, 
Calif. Supplies newspapers, etc., in all parts of world except 
United States and Canada. Can use fact adventure, illus- 
trated interviews with prominent persons, news and feature 
photographs. 50-50 percentage. Jos. B. Polonsky, Mgr. 

Holmes Feature Service, 135 Garrison Ave., Jersey City 6, 
N. J. Mostly regular sources; buys some from free-lances. 
Scientific and general feature articles, news features, news 
photos. Outright purchase of 50% royalties. 

Hope (Chester) Features, 345 West 86th St., New York 24. 
=" Sunday Magazine Section feature articles from regular 
staff 

Hopkins Syndicate, 
Regular sources. 

Human News Syndicute, 119 W. 57th St., 
Feature articles; cartoons; news pictures. 
(Affiliated with Musical Digest). 


Inc., Mellott, Ind. Editorial columns. 
New York 19, N. Y. 
Music and radio. 
Outright purchase, Acc. 


Independent Features Syndicate, 342 Madison Ave., New 
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York. Features, news, news photos, from regular sources. Vary- 
ing rates, outright purchase on acceptance, or percentage basis. 


Independent Jewish Press Service, Inc., 207 4th Ave., New 


York 3. Jewish news; news exposing bias of any kind or 
intolerance; news promoting the cause of Zionism; features; 
poems; columns. Regular sources and free lance. Outright 
purchase, publication. (Query). 

Independent Press Service, 275 Bilecker St., New York 14. 
Syndicates feature articles, news features and pictures; car- 
toons and columns; first and second rights to serials, short 
stories, short-shorts in mat form. Ted Yates, Dir. Does not 
accept contributions. 

Intercity News Service, 103 Park Ave., New York 17. Fea- 


ture articles; news features; columns; cartoons. Outright pur- 


chase, Pub. Regular sources and free-lance. 

International Labor News Service, 509 Carpenters Bldg., 
Washington 1, D. C. Labor news, feature articles from regu- 
lar sources. 

International Religious News Service, 646 N. Mentor Ave., 
Pasadena 4, Calif. Religious news features, from regular 
sources. No MSS wanted at present. 


106 E. 41st St., New York 17. 
feature articles of Jewish 


Jewish Te'egraphic Agency, 
Staff columnists: buys occasional 


interest, 1000-2000 words. 1c, Acc. B. Smolar. 
Keystone Pictures, Inc., 219 E. 44th St., New York 17. 
I. B. Brand Ed. Dir. All types: news pix, news-feature pix 


and sets. Magazine sets with continuity of ideas. 8x10 glossy 
with caps; general story with sets. Accuracy as to names, 
places, dates, etc., is a must. $5 per news shot or 50-50 


commission; prices on sets vary. Most news pix bought out- 
right. Commission paid on a’! sales of picture sets both in 
U. S. and abroad. 

Keystone View Co., 219 E. 44th St., New York 17. Material 
70%, staff-prepared. Considers good quality photos, geographic, 
scenic, children, home scenes, farm scenes, etc.; common ev- 
eryday life pictures. Outright purchase or 50-50 percentage 
basis. J. B. Branch. 


King Editors Features, 102 Hillyer St., East Orange, N. J. 


Considers articles of- interest to retailers generally in series 
(2 to 12). 800-1500 words each. Royalties. 
*King Features Syndicate, Inc., 235 E. 45th St., New York. 


Considers first or second rights to serials, first rights to short 
stories; feature articles, news features, scientific and special- 
ized material, work of columnists, comic art, cartoons, cross- 
word puzzles. Payment on publication, percentage basis. 


Kirk Syndicate, 342 Madison Ave., New York 17. General 
features. No vunsolicited material. 

Latin American Press Syndicate, 2 W. 16th St., New York 
11. Feature articles, cartoons: comic strips. 50%, royalty. 

Lawrence (David) Associates, 1241 24th St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 7, D. C. David Lawrence’s Daily Dispatch. No outside 
material. 

Ledger Syndicate, 321 S. 4th St., Philadelphia 6. General 


No serials at 
Royalty basis. 


syndicate; columns, women’s articles, cartoons. 
present. ‘‘Some free-lance when in market.’ 
Comic strips. 50% royaltes. i 

Long Island News Syndicate, 28 W. 44th St., 
Sports news. Regular sources and free-lance. 
publication. 


New York 18. 
Payment on 


*MacGregor (Dollie Sullivan), Springstead Bldg., Great Kills, 
Staten Island 8, N. Y. Second serial rights published books, 
from agents, publishers, sometimes from authors. Payment on 
publication 

*Macy Newspaper Syndicate, 77 Park Ave., 
ond-rights to seria!s, short stories, short-shorts. 
information. 

Markey (Frank Jay) Syndicate, 369 Lexington Ave., New 
York 17. Feature articles; news features; columns; cartoons; 
comic strips. Regular sources. Generally 50-50 percentage. 

Matz Feature Syndicate, 523 Weiser St., Reading, Pa. Scien- 
tific subiects, screen, aviation articles, news pictures, comic 
strips. Usual rates, Pub. Ra!ph S. Matz.( Slow reports.) 

McClure Newspaper Syndicate, 75 West St., New York 6. 
News features, cartoons, and comic strips, on contract only, 
largely from regular sources. Interested only in features that 
can run for a number of years, preferab'y daily, done by pro- 
fessiona's. Elmer Roessner, Ed.-in-Chief. 

MecNavght Syndicate, Inc., 60 E. 42nd St., 


New York. Sec- 
No further 


New York 17. 


Material obtained from regular sources except for few gag 
cartoons. Royalty basis. No set rate. 
“ee News Service, 1407 L St., N. W., Washington 5, 


D. C. Medical news stories, 
chase, un-named space rates. 

Mordell Features, 243 West End Ave., 
ture articles, news features, columns, comic strips. 
purchase, at 35 to 50%, Pub. 

Metropolitan News Service, 59 Cannon St., 
News and features staff-prepared. 


features, photos. Outright pur- 
Has regular sources. 


New York 23. Fea- 
Outright 


Bridgeport, Conn. 


Midwest Syndicate, P. O. Box 583, Wheaton, Ill. Feature 
articles; cartoons; comic strips. 50% net, Pub. 
Milians Newspaper Service, 1775 Davidson Ave., Bronx, N.Y. 


Editorial cartoons, sports cartoons, and a comic; also, poems, 
contributed by staff. 

Miller (Hal J.) News Syndicate, 1054 National Press Bldg., 
Washington 4, D. C. Feature articles, news features, columns, 
cartoons, news pictures, comic strips. Specia'izes in medical 
legislative material Outright purchase at un-named space 
rates. Regular sources. 


1200 W. 3rd St., Cleveland, Ohio. Pictures 
and columns; ‘serials, 24,000-30, 000; staff 
Flat rates, outright purchase, Acc. 
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*NEA Service, 
articles, comics, 
written and free-lance. 
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Newspaper Features, 601 Kemper Ins. Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 
Regular sources; not in the market for outside work. J. C. 
Wilson. 

Newspaper Publisher’s Faximile Service, 155 Perry St., New 
York 14. All types of pix on prominent people, industry, com- 
merce, politics, arts, etc. Features exclusively for facsimile 
newspaper; panel treatment; columns; comic strips. All staff 
at present. Other staff openings soon for versatile writers 
and artists. Charles A. Tepper, Ed. 

News-Pictures, Is'and Creek, Mass. Scientific photos, 8x10 
glossies. Building historical picture division and interested 
in a'l types of historical photographs of people, places, things, 
events, etc. Also interested in photo reproductions of his- 
torica' etchings, oil paintings, sketches, statues, drawings, etc. 
Outright purchase, fair rates, .Acc. 

*Newspaper Sports Service, 15 Park Row, New York 7. 
Sports news and sports features; a'so motion picture plots. 
Regular and free-lance. Cartoons. Seria's, short stories and 
short-shorts, first and second rights. Outright purchase, Acc. 
Charges reading fee of 50c on each Ms. submitted. 

New York Herald-Tribune News Service, 230 W. 4l1st St., 
New York 18. Syndicates Hera'd-Tribune fatures; occasionally 
buys from free-lances. Columns, comics, feature articles, cross- 
word puzzles. 50-50 percentage basis. 

N. Y. Post Syndicate, 75 West St., New York. Comic strips; 
cartoons; columnists’ special articles. First rights. 


. O'Connor (Joseph) Organization, 5th Floor, Hobart Bldg., 
San Francisco 4. Political analysis, national and regional. Can 
use unbiased political surveys from certain unassigned areas, 
to 500 words. Outright purchase. at price depending on area, 
size, and importance of report. (Buys but little free-lance.) 

Our Fami'y Food, 468 Fourth Ave., New York. Food mate- 
rial, all staff-written. 

Overseas News Agency, 101 Park Ave., New York 17. News 
features, articles, columns and cartoons; first and second 
rights. Outright purchase, Pub. 


*Pan American Press Service, 130 W. 42nd St., New York. 
Comic strips, photos. articles, beauty and househo'd hints. 
First and second-rights, serials, short stories, short-shorts. 
Cartoons. 50-50 roya'ty. Outright purchase, Acc. 

Pan-Hellenic American Fore‘gn Press Syndicate, 1215-17 Park 
Row Bldg., New York. Re'‘igious service. 

Parb Research Services, Newspaper Copy Service, Box 3585, 
San Francisco 19. Amusement copy only. All staff work. 

Park Row News Service, 280 Broadway, New York. News 
and features, staff-written. Theodore Kaufman. 

Patterson, David S., 1500 3rd Ave., New Brighton, Pa. Edi- 
torials and paragraphs self-written. No market. 

Paul’s Photos, 537 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. Nature and 
human interest photographs of pictorial value or advertising 
appeal: photos of new inventions, of children in various 
activities, children at play, action farm scenes, pictures of 
special occasions, such as Christmas: strange sights and cus- 
toms in foreign Jands; pictures taken by members of our 
armed forces in the war. 1/3 commission. Also buys glossy 
prints, 5x7 or larger, at $1 and up per print, and Koda- 
chromes. 

Penn Features Syndicate, 2417 N. 15th St., Philadelphia 32. 
News; domestic science, etc. Staff prepared. 

Phoenix Republic & Gazette Syndicate, P. O. Box 1950, 
Phoenix, Ariz. Columns, cartoons, comic strips. Percentage 
of sales, depending on feature. 

Pictorial Press—Pan America, 1658 Broadway, New York. 
Pictorial features, first rights. either outright purchase or 
50% royalty. 8x10 prints preferred. 

Pix, Incorporated, 250 Park Ave., New York 17. Highclass 
photos, mainly series and sequences, suitab’e for picture lay- 
outs in leading magazines and roto sections: kodachromes 
larger than 35 mm. suitab'!e for covers and full page shots. 
No spot news pictures. Largely from photographers under 
contract, but some free-lance. State if pictures have been 
published before. 50-50 roya!ty, once a month. Leon Daniel. 

PM Syndicate, 164 Duane St., New York 13. (Affiliated with 
the Newspaper PM.) Comics, war maps, photos, news and 
feature articles. From PM's pages. Ind. rates, Pub. Royalty 
negotiated. 

Press Alliance, Inc., 235 E. 45th St., New York. Comic 
strips, columns, news pictures for Europe only. 50% royalty. 
*Press Features, Inc., 101 Park Ave.. New York 17. (Affili- 
ated with Overseas News Agency.) Feature artic'es; columns: 
cartoons; comic strips, serials, short stories, first and second 
rights. Payment by special arrangement. Pub. 

Press Syndicate, 208 E. Erie St., Chicago 11. News and fea- 
ture photos. Outright purchase, Acc., or royalty, 50-50 on 
monotones, 33 1/3 - 66 2/3 on color. 

Preston Agency (Shaw), 113 W. 42nd St., New York 18. Car- 
toons; comic strips. Essentially regular sources; some free 
lance. Outright purchase, varying rates, Pub. “Enclose 
stamped envelope."’ 

Publishers Financial Bureau, Inc., 219-221 Forest St., Babson 
Park 57, Mass. Business and financial. Not in the market 
for material at present. 

Publishers Syndicate, 30 N. La Sa'le St., Chicago. Consid- 
ers cartoons, comic strips. Royalties or percentage. Harold 
H. Anderson. 


Rapid Grip and Batten Ltd., 181-189 Richmond St. W., To- 
ronto 23, Ont. Comics; women’s page features, magazine 
pages. ‘‘We syndicate in Canada the features produced by 
King Features Syndicate, New York, and supplement them to 
some extent by a very few purely Canadian features. Not in 
the market for other offerings at present.’’ 

*Register & Tribune Syndicate, Des Moines, Ia. First rights 
to serials, 36 chapters, 1200 words each, modern romantic 
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theme; comic strips; cartoons; columns. No single articles. 
Royalties. Henry P. Martin, Jr. 

Religious News Service, 381 4th Ave., New York 16. Daily 
foreign service covering major religious developments through- 
out the wor!d; daily domestic service consisting of spot cov- 
erage of major activities of religious groups throughout the 
United States. Week in Religion, interpretative column of 
the week's most significant news. Features; photos; Re- 
ligious Remarkab!es; Question Box; Inspirational Editorial; 
special articles released from time to time, tieing up with 
daily news reports. i1c-2c end of each month. 

Richardson Feature Syndicate, 6219 Haverford Ave., Indian- 
apolis 20. Newspaper comics and features; cartoons and strips. 
Purchased direct from contributor, 50-50 royalty. 
original!’’ 

Russell Service, 254 Fern St., West Hartford 7, Conn. Arti- 
cles and columns on automobiles and safety, all staff-prepared. 


Shostal Press Agency, The, 545 5th Ave., New York 17. 
Color transparencies only; smalest size 4x5. Faultless mate- 
rial only. Regular sources and free-!ance photographers. 
40% commission. Robert F. Schostal. 

Science Press Association, 3905 2nd Ave., Brooklyn 32. Cur- 
rent science news material spot and feature. Regular sources. 

Science Service, Inc., 1719 N St., N. W., Washington 6. D. C. 
Science feature articles, news photos. Considers some free- 
lance material. Payment on acceptance. lc a word average. 
Watson Davis. 

*Se’ect Features Syndicate, Inc., 565 5th Awe., New York 17. 
General features; first rights to serials (mystery), 6000 words 
divided into 1000-word installments. 50-50 royalty. 

Soccer Associates, 10 Overlook Terrace, New York 33. Sports 
articles; soccer pictures and features; stamp articles. Prac- 
tically all from regular sources. Outright purchase, Acc., rate 
depending on material. 15% royalty. (Query) 

Sports Page Feature Syndicate, Box 215, Long Beach, Calif. 
Sports page material from regular sources only. 

Standard Filler Service, Times B!idg., St. Cloud, Minn. News 
and sports fillers. Staff-prepared. 

Standard Press Assn., 1140 Columbs Ave., Boston, Mass. 
Uses all types of syndicate material from free-lance writers. 
No information on rates. 

Star Feature Syndicate, Box 88, Alhambra, Calif. Psycho- 
logical and health features produced by John C. Kraus, Ed. 
No outside material. 

*Star Newspaper Service, 80 King St., W., Toronto 1, Ont., 
Canada. (Syndicate department of the Toronto Star.) All 
types of material with British or Canadian angle, chiefly from 
regular sources. First rights to seria!s 30,000 words; short 
stories, 1,000 words; news features and pictures. Avoid 
Americanisms. Royalties, 50%. F. P. Hotson. 

Story Script Syndicate, 510 Dorr St., Toledo 2, Ohio. Comics, 
gags, stories of specific Negro interest. Staff produced. 

Summer’s Syndicate, 2800 Fillmore St., Denver, Colo. Don 
Summers. Beverage lore. Items on old inns, etc., will be 
considered. Enclose postage. 

Swiftnews, Times Tower, Times Sq., New York. Illustrated 
news features; scientific and candid camera series; micro- 
graphs; outstanding news features for rotogravure pages. Out- 
right purchase, varying rates. Stephen K. Swift. 


Three Lions, 551 5th Ave., New York 17. News pictures and 
picture-stories, some from free-lance writers; scientific picture 
stories for laymen. Outright purchase, varying rates, or 50-50 
royalty. No articles accepted without illustrations. 

Transat'antic News Features, 117 W. 47th St., New York 
19. General newspaper features and photographs. Buys color 
and feature sets from free-lances. 50-50 royalty. (Affiliated 
with Lendon Daily Mirror.) Query. 

Triang’e Photo Service, 15 W. 44th St., New York 18. Pho- 
tos, all types. Royalty. 

Twentieth Century News Syndicate, 4958 W. Adams Blvd., 
Los Angeles 16. Columns. Regu'‘ar sources. 


Uliman Feature Service, Inc., Chandler Blvd., Washington 5, 
D. C. Auto features. Magazine-section articles. Some from 
free-lance contributors. Outright purchase according to qual- 
ity. ‘Features about 1500-2000 words with photos or illus- 
trations.”’ 

United Features Syndicate, Inc., 220 E. 42nd St., New York. 
(Affiliated with United Press.) Considers distinctive ideas for 
continuous features, columns, cartoons, comic strips, etc. No 
separate features. No fiction. Usually regular sources. 

Universal Trade Press Syndicate, 724 5th Ave., New York 
19. News agency covering business papers; inquire for staff 
vacancies. Outright purchase, percentage 65% -75%,. 
Blumenthal. 


Vitamin News Bureas, 900 Statler Bldg., Boston 16, Mass. 
Specialized material on vitamins, nutrition, public health, from 
regular and free-lance sources. News features, news pictures, 
columns, pertaining to vitamins. Percentage, by arrangement. 


Weekly News Service, P.O. Box 1658, Hollywood 38, Calif. 
News features; columns. 50-50. Acc. 

*Wheeler Newspaper Syndicate, 202 Bay St., Toronto, Ont. 
First and Second-rights, short-shorts, 1,000 words. $5 Min. 
Outright purchase, Pub. 

Women’s National News Service, 19 W. 44th St., New York 
19. News of interest to women. Regular sources. 


Be Sure to Say, “I Saw Your Ad in A. & J.” 
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LITERARY 


ARKET 


“Bill Scott, 
has gone to Indian 


Our New York correspondent writes: 
for six years editor of Sir, 
Motorcycle Co., Springfield 9, Mass., to become 
editor of The Indian Magazine, new bi-monthly 
for all motorcycle riders and their families. It 
will carry adventure stories, comic strips, romantic 
fiction, cartoons and other features of general in- 
terest, in addition to articles devoted to the sport 
of motorcycle riding. Queries are invited from 
trade-paper, industrial and technical writers about 
possible contributions. Rates of payment are good 
and payment will be made on acceptance. , 
Pulp editors for Street & Smith now have their 
but all 


offices in Elizabeth, N. J., manuscripts 
should be sent to the New York office, 122. E. 
12nd St. A messenger goes daily between Eliza- 
beth and New York. Both pulp and_ slick 


editors have admitted this spring that there never 
hefore were so few good short stories being sub- 
mitted. There may be many contests put on to 
attract better yarns. Cosmopolitan has started the 
hall rolling, furnishing ideas around which a story 
is to be built. Literature is changing, and editors 
know it, but as yet the writers don’t. Readers 
do, of course, and are not pleased with the recent 
crop of stories. Book publishers felt it first: now 
it has hit magazine publishers. Collier's admits 
the crop of short-short submissions is the weakest 
in history, but a few of us believe they are still 
too choosey. Maybe in a few more months, some 
newer writers will get more breaks. Too many 
editors have been buying agent recommendations 
instead of looking through the mail carefully. 
Ideas from editors seem few and far between. 
They don’t know what they want until they read 
it. Much of the dearth of stories today, in my 
opinion, is due to editors not being more en- 
couraging to writers. I wonder if we don’t need 
an editor for editors to show them how to inspire 
better stories! ... . Glance, Crestwood Publications, 
1790 Broadway, New York 19, is open for short 
illustrated items, the more controversial the sub- 
ject. matter, the better. If you put up a good 
argument for your point, Edythe Farrell, the edi- 
tor, will find a writer to do the other side; thus, 
good feature. Clue (not the old Street & 
Smith Clues) is a new mystery fiction magazine 
edited by Clayton Rawson, 219 N. Barry Ave., 
Mamaroneck, N. Y.- It will review mystery books 
at first. Write editor before submitting. New 


word length on Miss America, 350 5th Ave., New 


York, is 2900-3000 words. No more 2500-word 
lengths accepted.” 
Christian Parent, 1222 Mulberry St... Highland, 


Ill., reports it has enough material on hand for 
at least the next six months. When it-is in the 
uses articles under 2000 words, and 
short stories under 2000, with Christian home life, 


A NEW PLAN IN PUBLIS 


Your poems will be read—and bought at the highest 
rates—by renowned editors throughout the world. 

A once-in-a-lifetime opportunity to have your poems 
published in newspapers, magazines; translated into 
— languages; broadcast; reprinted in antholo- 
gies. 


and Christian child training themes. Payment is 


made on acceptance at rates not stated. Supple- 
mentary rights are released to the author. 
The Bureau for Intercultural Education, 157 W. 


13th St., New York 11, in announcing B. J. Shute 
of New York the winner of its annual prize of 
$250 for the best magazine story published in 
1947 (“The Outcasts,” Collier’s, October 18, 1947) , 
reports that its contest has proved so successful in 
1947 that it will be continued on the same terms 
and conditions in 1948. 

Treasure Chest, 124 E. 3d St., Dayton 2, Ohio, 
Geo. A. Pflaum, Publisher, a fact and fiction comic 
magazine, is in the market for fiction scripts, 4 or 
6 pages, either one or several episodes. Factual 
scripts should be on subjects that would interest 
fifth to eighth grades, and they must be accompa-’ 
nied with references to source material. Rates are 
$8 a page. “We also have a spot for good, action- 
filled text stories of all knds, 1500 to 2000 words 


each, or I- to 4-part serials,” writes Joseph G. 
Schaller, Jr., editor. “Since the magazine is dis- 
tributed in the schools, we do not use any ‘super’ 


or ‘fantastic’ stuff of any kind, either in scripts or 
stories. Our rates on text stories start at 2 cents 
a word. We'll send samples on request.” 

The Negro Traveler, 11717-11727 S. Vincennes, 
Chicago 43, a 25-cent monthly edited by Clarence 
M. Markham, Jr., is a semi-trade journal of the 
Negro transportation and hotel world, using stories 
of interest to waiters, cooks, maids, dining car 
waiters, red caps. No verse is used, and very. few 
jokes are bought. Payment is made 30 days after 
publication at 2 cents a word and up. Supple- 
mentary rights are released. Sixteen pages a month 
are set aside for a woman’s section, which will 
carry articles on home, clothes, and other subjects 
of interest to women. 

The Negro Writer & Literary Review, 510 Dorr 
St., Toledo 2, Ohio, a monthly edited by O’Wendell 
Shaw, uses profiles on acknowledged Negro authors 
and artists and short articles on various phases of 
writing. “We can’t offer, as yet, more than a token 
fee of $5 for an article of not more than 1000 
words,” writes Mr. Shaw, but he adds that supple- 
mentary rights are released to the author. 

Juvenile Merchandising, 114 E. 32nd St., New 
York 16, is open for articles of about 800 to 1000 
words, on nursery furniture departments, in depart- 
ment or furniture stores, or on juvenile furniture 
stores, covering merchandising of nursery furniture, 
wheel goods, baby carriages, tricycles, etc., promo- 
tion, advertising, and display methods, business- 
getting ideas. Payment will be made upon publi- 
cation at 1 cent a word, $2.50 for each photo used. 
Elvira Grippa, editor, promises prompt report on 
material submitted. Material from Midwestern, 
Western, Southern states is especially desired. 


HING FOR NEW POETS 


You will receive copies of a beautiful limited edition 


containing your best poems. 
Launch A Profitable Writing Send TODAY 


for Details. 


Career. 


New Voices Publishing Company, 31 West 92nd St., New York 25, N. Y. 


May, 1948 
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We print, 
book and pamphlet format. 
The William-Frederick Press 
Pamphlet Distributing Co., Inc. 
New York 1, N. Y.$§ 


A LOW COST PUBLISHING SERVICE 
For Authors 


publish and distribute your 


313 West 35th St. 


Send for Bulletin 6. 


manuscripts in 


you. 


marketing. 


GHOSTWRITER 


Eighteen years experience 
| do not tell what to do. 
Reference: Woman’s WHO WHO. _ Correspond- 
ence requires return postage. 
Aviation, A.J., 


Miami 33, Florida. 
TO PLOT AND WHY: postpaid, $1.00. 


mending writing for 
| do it for 


Natalie Newell, 2964 
Author of _ HOW 


‘POETS: 


Poetry Book Contest, 
tion of HELP YOURSELF HANDBOOKS ($1 each) con- 
taining 999 PLACES TO SEND POEMS: 


KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 


etc. 


Send self-addressed stamped envelope for 
PRIZE PROGRAM; Quarterly prizes $25; 


You will receive also descrip- 


markets. 


— monthly since May, 1929; 25c a copy, $2 a 
year 
624 N. Vernon Ave. Dallas 8, Texas 


NEW AND ESTABLISHED 


Revolutionary approach to varied 
Write for folder AJ. 


FOWLER, BOND AND HALL 
540 East 89 Street, New York, N. Y. 


“I'LL DO IT FOR YOU” 


Send your manuscripts to me—novels, shorts, 
scripts or articles of any kind. 
returned to you neatly and accurately typed. 


BARBARA ALLEN 
5956 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28, Calif. 


They will be 


cism; 


How to write, 
courses in Short-Story 
Writing, Versification and others, 
practical 
All courses moderately priced. 
For full particu’ars and a samp‘e copy of the 
WRITERS’ MONTHLY, write today to: 


The Home Correspondence School 


SHORT STORY WRITING 


what to write, 
Writing, Juvenile Writing, Article 


frank, honest, 


Dept. AJ 


and where to sell. Our 
offer constructive criti- 


advice; real teaching. 


Springfield 3, Mass. 


minimum. 
etc. 


Professional Help For New Writers 
Distinguished staff of writers and editors 
including Howard Richardson, 
B‘way’s ‘Dark of the Moon’’; Mari Yanofsky, 
net-work scriptwriter; 
pher (‘Samuel Butler’’—Viking); 
documentary 
thorough critical analysis of plot, characteriza- 
tion, and writing to beginning writers for $15 
Also rewrite, editing and revision, 
General counsel and marketing advice— 
$5 evaluation fee for all mss under 50,000 
words. 


screen 


Send mss to 


PROFESSIONAL WRITERS 
39 E. 35th St. 


co-author of 


Clara Stillman, biogra- 
Bazil Beyea, 


playwright; etc., offer 


New York City 


0 


R. W. Hall, of M. Sen, Associates, Publishers, 
1424 7th St., Santa Monica, Calif., writes us that 
they have already published a full schedule for 


1948, and will not be in a position to read any 
further manuscripts until next September. 

Alden H. Norton has been appointed Associate 
Publisher of Popular Publications, 205 E. 42nd 
t., New York 17, with authority over all editorial 
matters. 

C. E. Shuler, Associate Editor, Junior Boys and 
Girls, Christian Publications, Inc., 307 15th’ St., 
Huntington, Pa., requests that his publication be 
dropped from our next listing of junior age maga- 
zines. “We receive so much wholly unsuitable ma- 
terial that we believe it best to discontinue for the 
present, due to the unnecessary routine work which 
is entailed,” Mr. Shuler explains. 

Masses & Mainstream, 832 Broadway, New York 
3, a 35c monthly, pays $5 a printed page for po- 
litical and general articles, 3500; literary essays 
and art criticisms, 3500, and realistic stories of 
American life, 5000. High quality poetry is used. 
Samuel Sillen is editor. All copyright will be auto- 
matically referred back to authors. 

The Deseret News Magazine, Deseret News Pub- 
lishing Co., Salt Lake City 10, Utah, is a market 
for Western articles, particularly those dealing with 
Idaho, and 


Utah, western Colorado, southern 
northern Arizona. “We pay 1 cent a word upon 
publication, $2.50 for each photo. Top limit is 


2000 words,” writes Olive W. Burt, magazine editor. 


A Carefully Typed Manuscript 


will find a warmer welcome at a publisher’s office 


50c per 1000 words 
Spelling and grammar corrected if desired—carbon 
free —- 9 years with Boston book publisher 


ALBERT G. HALE 
82 Roberts Road, MY7-4918-M, W. Medford 55, Mass. 


WHY 


rejects? Let me find the cause, give expert criticism 
and revision to your scripts. Fiction only. Let me 
help you to become a selling writer. 
Up to 3,000 words, $2.50 
Each additional thousand, 50 cents 
JEAN REEDY 


P. O. Box 117 Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


CASH FOR STORIES! The ‘’Open Sesame’’ to writing 
success demands a knowledge of 

1. What kind of stories Editors want. 

2. Why editors reject stories. 
Now you can buy 21 lessons of special instructions com- 
pletely covering this subject and other phases pertain- 
ing to successful writing. 

Postpaid $1.00 
MICHAEL BARNES 

1311 Widener 


ED ° | 
545 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 17, 


Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Bonded agent, sells to slick, pulp and 
book markets. He has no course and 
never circularizes, but treats authors as 
individuals. Welcomes talented writers 
only—not those who think they win by 


He sells his own writings, too. 


May 


| 
— 


st 


The Children’s Friend, General Board of Pri- 
mary Association, Church of Jesus Christ of Latter 
Day Saints, 39 Bishop Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah, 
is looking for a good child’s serial slanted to the 
ages of 9 to 14; 10 to 12 chapters of around 2000 
words. Payment will be made on acceptance. 
Mary R. Jack is associate editor. 

Blue Bird Magazine has been 
And Their Voices Shall Be Heard, P. O. Box 322, 
Atlantic, Iowa, to make a 45-page bi-monthly. 
“We consider all types of poetry and short stories,” 
states Paul E. Pross, Jr., editor, “and are in need 
of articles for our “Threshing Floor” exposing the 
racketeers that make suckers of the poets. At the 
present time we are paying in cash, subscription, 
and book awards. We especially welcome and 
help the beginner, for we feel not enough help 
or encouragement is given him these days.” 

First Draft, 2144 W. High, Springfield 1, Mo., 
is in the market for poetry up to 30 lines, short 
stories up to 4000 words, and essays up to 2000 
words, payment for which is made with copies and 
subscriptions. “Beginning with the fall issue, we 
will publish poetry in groups of five poems by 
each writer,” says Glenn M. Miller, editor. “From 
now on, we would like to receive several poems 
from each contributor of poetry for consideration 
of publication.” 


GIVEN AT} GREATER VALUE 
NO ct LOWER COST! 
/ 


combined with 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Prompt efficient work on quality bond. Carbon copy 
and minor corrections free. Mailed flat with your 
original. Fifty cents per 1000 words. 


DOROTHY WOOD 


13309 Lincoln Huntington Woods, Mich. 


A Special Journal 
For Special People 


Writers and artists who work in the comic art 
field are enthusiastic about PEN AND BRUSH 
NEWSLETTER, the newest, livliest trade jour- 
nal for cartoonists, gag men, humorists, comic 
strip and comic book artists and writers. 


The comic art field is a specialized field, 
requiring special knowledge of techniques 
and markets. More and more profession- 
als are finding PEN AND BRUSH a valu- 
able investment, worth many times the 
subscription cost. 
Twice monthly market news and tips direct 
from editors and art buyers. Prompt, reliable, 
complete. 
Six trial issues $1 (for new 
subscribers only) 


PEN AND BRUSH NEWSLETTER 
P. O. Box 189 J Jackson Heights, N. Y. 


May, 1948 


Katharine Newlin Burt-—— 

Author of best sellers and 
recently fiction editor of the 
Ladies’ Home Journal, writes: 
“I'd have started ten years 
sooner on a literary career, 
but there was no Palmer In- 
stitute then. Any writer— 
would-be or experienced — 
would certainly find help in 
the Palmer course. I know 

I know of no better training 


the Palmer course. 
school. 


HERE’S WHAT 
Famous Authors 


Say About Palmer Institute Training 


Rupert Hughes writes: ‘Since authorship is essen- 
tially a matter of home work, it is one of the 
few arts of which much can be taught by corre- 
spondence. | have found Palmer Institute’s in- 
struction material most interesting, intelligent, and 


helpful. 


Ruth Comfort Mitchell writes: ‘With pleasure and 
profit | have read and studied the Palmer course. 
You are making it possible for new writers today 
to travel over a highway, instead of a rough and 
difficult road.’’ 


Gertrude Atherton writes: ‘’The most practical, 
economical and time-saving way | know of in 
learning to write is the Palmer Institute Method: 
(1) at home, at your own convenience, (2) com- 
plete, thorough instruction, and (3) individual, 
professional coaching.”’ 


FREE Sample Lesson 


To learn how Palmer training can help you, send 


for free sample lesson, with 

typical writing assignment, 

and free illustrated book BS 
giving details of Palmer's 

unique method of train- This course 
ing for highest pay in all approved for 
fields of writing: short t : 
stories, novels, mysteries, vetereny 
radio scripts, and feature training. 
articles. Send today. 


PALMER INSTITUTE OF AUTHORSHIP 
1680 N. Sycamore, Desk G-58 
Hollywood 28, California 


LESSON Palmer Institute of Authorship 


Established 1917 
: 1680 N. Sycamore 
> Hollywood 28, California, U.S.A., Desk G-58 
‘ Please send me free sample lesson and illustrated 
book, ‘‘The Ari of Writing Salabie Stories,’’ explain- 
ing the unique features of your training. This re- 
quest is confidential and no salesman will call. 
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; Check here (] if eligible for veterans’ training. 3 
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CATHOLIC WRITER YEARBOOK 1948— 
Seventh Annual Edition 


Complete directory of U. S. and Canadian Catholic 
magazines compiled for writers. 


$1.00 postpaid 
THE MAROLLA PRESS 


Dept. AJO Pence, Wisconsin 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Accurately typed on good Bond 
50c per 1,000 words. Free Carbon 


CHARLES RHINE 


Box 1340 Pontiac, Michigan 


We offer you editorial guidance and analysis of your 
manuscripts and our best efforts to try to have your 
manuscripts published. Reading fees: $2.00 up to 5,000 
over 5,000 and up to 10,000, 50c per thousand; 
to 40,000, $7.00; 
Manuscripts typed 20c 


Oc per page. 
NEW YORK LITERARY AGENCY 
New York 32, N. Y. 


words; 
10,000 
$10.00. 


full-length novels and plays, 


910 Riverside Drive 


E YOU ONE OF THE REJECTED? 
+ 


fe 


NATIONAL MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
Professional manuscript typists will give your script 
outstanding appeal. Novels and short stories $1.25 per 
thousand words. Minor corrections. Free ‘carbon copies. 
Separate record cards for each manuscript. Your manu- 
script covered with bristol front and back. All manu- 
scripts returned in 9x12 envelope. Criticism and market 
suggestions, write for prices. 
NATIONAL LISTINGS COMPANY 
P.O. Box 6410, N.S., Pittsburgh 12, 


PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 


Neat, accurate. First copy 20-pound bond. Carbon free. 
Minor corrections in speling, punctuation and grammar, 
if desired. Proof read. Mailed flat. Fifty cents 1000 
words. Poetry lc per line. Radio scripts 20c per page. 
Please enclose return postage. 


AMELIA POEHLER 
913 E. Kilbourn Ave. Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


DISCOURAGED? 


Have you sold a yarn or so and can’t get any farther? 
Tell you what I'll do: Send me your best story to 6000 
words, plus $2.00 for reading and analysis fee, and if 
| like the yarn I'll re-write it and submit to editors 
without additional expense to you. If it sells we split 
50-50! How does that sound, pal? Envelope and re- 
turn postage, please. 


THE DOCTOR 
1616 E. Fourth St. Tucson, Ariz. 


HOLLYWOOD IS STILL BUYING... 
WHY NOT FROM YOU? 


Until recently | served as a Screen Story Analyst 
for a major Hollywood studio. Now, while working 
on a novel, | am devoting three days a week to 
helping movie aspirants prepare their material the 
way the studios want it. If you have a screen origi- 
nal, short story, novel, play, or simply an idea which 
you think has picture possibilities, send it to me for 
frank, detailed criticism, suggested revision, market 
advice when merited. Prompt, personal reports. 
Rates: three dollars up to 5000 words; fifty cents 
over 1000 words thereafter. 


DOUGLAS G. WOOLF 
P.O. Box 656 Denver 1, Colo. 


TABOO THE TABUS 


(Continued from Page 13) 


If your story is designed to show the cruelty 


do. 
of hunting as your definite theme—then you can 
mention hunting. 

You can recognize the taboos easily enough. If 


you would rather that your own child shouldn't 
know about any particular theme or thing, then 
you can bet that that is taboo. 

If you suspect, in spite of your own broad- 
mindedness, that another parent might object to 
any element in your story—then that is taboo. 

And there you have it. If the story is not 
wholesome—if a phrase in it is not wholesome—if 
a line is suggestive and not wholesome—if a sub- 
ject is not wholesome—if a thing is not whole- 
some—then it is taboo. 

Examine your material carefully. There is a 
reason why it keeps coming back. Are you using 
slang expressions? Do you have an overabundance 
of contractions? Is your hero a wise-cracking, 
smart-alecky character?) Does your story mention 
death? Or violent accidents? Or crime? 

A single line is enough to spoil an entire story. 
Check your stories carefully. And your articles, 
too. Have your forgotten to Taboo the Tabus? 


© © © 

Oriental Rug Magazine is now located at 114 E. 

32nd St., New York 16. It pays $2.50 for photos, 

| cent a word for articles on the merchandising 
of Oriental rugs. 


My years of experience in selling short stories, ; 
serials, books, is now offered in a helpful way § 


to you. A postal will get us acquainted. 


HELEN CASTELLA 
652 Fourth Ave. So., St. Petersburg 5, Florida 


E. JERVIS BLOOMFIELD 


Booklengths 
CRITIC GHOST 
Educated in 4 countries; traveled on 4 continents 
GABRIOLA ISLAND—BRITISH COLUMBIA 


PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 
Pica Type 


EDITORS appreciate and BUY readily, neat, accurate, 
and technically perfect manuscripts in correct style, with 


flawless spelling, punctuation, and grammar. First copy 
on Eaton—20 pound bond; carbon free. Mailed flat with 
your original. Fifty cents 1,000 words. Novels, shorts. 


Marie Adams, 1612 High St., Des Moines, lowa 


WRITING ILLUSTRATED FEATURES 
FOR SUNDAY NEWSPAPERS 
as easy as taking snapshots of interesting things 
around your home and writing to your friends about 
them. My booklet, ‘“ADVENTURES IN FREELANCE 
NEWSPAPER FEATURE WRITING” proves it. An 
amateur writer-photographer finds way to make 
typewriter and camera pay. 15,000-words of inspira- 
tion and ideas for the beginning article writer. $1.00 
ALFRED H. HOLDEN, PUBLISHER-BOOKSELLER 
GERMANTOWN 3, TENNESSEE 


The Author & Journalist 
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In reply to a reader’s query “Do British markets 
really buy American material?” Arthur J. Grenfeld, 
151-15 85th Ave., Jamaica, L. I., New York, replied: 
“IT am glad to inform you that British markets 
are not closed to American authors. . . . I have 
had three articles accepted by British editors this 
vear, two of them by technical publications and 
the other by a slick, namely the Wide World Maga- 
zine, London, which has one of the highest rates 
of payment in the British Isles. If any readers 
of A. & J. have had articles accepted by British 
editors, or succeed in doing so in the future, and 
cannot obtain payment, for any reason whatsoever, 
I shall be pleased to straighten the matter out 
for them. I am a member of the Society of 
Authors, London, and have other contacts in Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland through whom some 
of my differences with editors have been settled 
io the satisfaction of all concerned.” 


Furniture South, High Point, N. C., pays % cent 
a word following publication for merchandising 
plans either actually carried out by Southern furni- 
ture retailers or applicable to all furniture re- 
tailers; also feature stories on Southern furniture 
manufacturers. Howard B. Easter is editor. Sup- 
plementary rights are released to authors. 


National Photo Dealer, 43 Park Ave., New York, 
a 25c monthly, pays 2 cents a word for articles on 
successful camera shops, good promotion stunts of 
camera shops, etc., but Augustus Wolfman, editor, 
reports an overstock at present. 


EARN EXTRA MONEY AT HOME! 
to Make Money With a Typewriter’ _25c 
“Ten Ways to Make Money at Home”’____25c 
“How to Write and Sell Jokes & Gags’’___$1. 
Remit cash, check, postal note—do not send stamps. 
American Success Aids 
Desk 34, Bellmore, N. Y. 


MANUSCRIPTS 


Expertly typed with minor editing 
50c per 1000 words 
Carbon and extra first page free. 


JEAN HASTI 


Parker, Colorado 
SALES AND 


$l CRITICISM $1 


If your story is salable, we handle it at the usual 10%, 
commission. 


If it doesn’t quite measure up as a sates possibility, it’s 
returned with a sound, practical, professional criticism which 
should help you in future efforts. 

Working from experience, we offer a service carrying the 
stamp of editcrial approval. Rates are low: $1 for short 
stories, $2 for novelettes, $5 for novels. Ghost-writing if 
requested. Inquire about terms. 

We have strong New York contacts and steady calls for 
all types of fiction. Prompt, kindly consideration given all 
scripts. Thorough criticism on stories missing the mark. 
Stamped return envelope must accompany each script. Send 
novels prepaid via Railway Express. 

Ask about our One-Story Course. It’s 
writers quickly learn the tricks of the trade. 


ERNIE PHILLIPS 
Santa Maria, Calif. 


Box 21 


helping many 


Box 502 
May, 1948 


The INSIDE STORY of 
Book Publishing By One 


Who Knows 

| Lucid, powerful, shocking portrait of the book publishing 
industry. How publishers accept manuscripts, who pays, I 
how best-sellers are made. Written by a veteran of almost 
50 years of writing. Controversial study of entrenched 
professional practices. Read of his experiences in the new 
book ‘‘Is Book Publishing a Racket?’’ by Jacob Schwartz. 
Only $1. Order at once from Pamphlet Distributing Com- 

| pany, Dept. A, 313 West 35th Street, New York 1, N. Y. 


LITERARY AGENTS 
FOR 28 YEARS 


We sell books, short stories, articles, plays, radio scripts. 

Verse also considered. Editing, revision, criticism. Be- 

ginners welcomed. Personal representation for established 

authors. Write for information and references. 
ANITA DIAMANT 


The WRITERS’ WORKSHOP, Inc. 
280 Madison Ave., at 40th St. New York 16, N. Y. 


NEW 
WRITERS 


WANT TO CASH 


EDITORS’ CHECKS? 


If you can read, we can 
teach you how to write 


NEEDED for pay. EARN AS YOU 
LEARN. First lesson FREE 
on request. No obligation. 


Send postcard today. 


@ COMFORT WRITER’S SERVICE 


200 S. 7th St. Dept. 3 St. Louis 2, Mo. 


Your Magazine Material 
Or Book Manuscripts 


persistently presented to the most suitable markets 
will bring you those checks you‘ve been trying to get. 


Beginners or established writers save time spent in 
mailing and remailing manuscripts. The discourage- 
ment of a few rejections is eliminated. 


Do you realize the advantages of having an agent 
strategically located in relation to more than 400 
editorial checkbooks? | have this advantage (as shown 
on my unique map, sent to you upon request.) 


The back of the map shows how we help you get your 
share of the checks. NOW IS THE TIME to start with 
an established agent who will handle your scripts 
promptly and effectively. 


Careful consideration given to all requests for 
information. 


Typing service at regular rates. 


N. FRANK IMANDT 


155 East Thirty-Ninth St., New York 16, N. Y. 
Phone: Murray Hill 3-7265 


In the HEART of the publishing district. 


“If it can be sold—lI can sell it.’ 
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Announcing 


BRUCE 
FELLOWSHIPS 
IN FICTION 


for Catholic writers 


1948 


Three fellowships in fiction are available to 
lay Catholic writers in 1948. Each fellowship 
amounts to $1800, payable in 12 monthly in- 
stallments, $800 of which will be in the nature 
of an outright award, and $1000 an advance 
against royalties. The fellowships will be 
awarded on the basis of sample chapters and a 
complete synopsis of the proposed novel. The 
(finished manuscript must be in the hands of 

the publisher within cne year after the grant- 


ing of the fellowship. Write for complete 


ding of 
(information and application blank. 

The Bruce Pubiishing Company 
J 


Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


You NEED This 


Best instructions for ALL writers. . Now 
in its third success year. Adopted by 
schools, libraries, universities. _ Recommended 


by famous writers, including Jack Woodford, 
Charles Carson, etc. Highest praise from tyro 
end professional authors. 
MANUSCRIPT TECHNIQUE by 
Postpaid, $2.00. 

GUILD PUBLISHING CO. 
P. O. Box 7306 Houston 8, Texas 


Dee Sledge. 


SELL IN THREE MONTHS 
OR MONEY BACK 


IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH— 
YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES .. . 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS. 
In past years | have sold some 3000-3500 
stories . . . articles . . . serials . . . series. 
Now I’m teaching it. 
ALSO CRITICISM AND COLLABORATION 
Write for Terms and FREE pomphlet 
“Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing” 


Juvenile Books Manuscript Criticism a Specialty 


WILL HERMAN 


5703 Broadway Suite No. 4 Cleveland, Ohio 


PRIZE CONTESTS 


The Bruce Publishing Co., 540 N. Milwaukee 
St., Milwaukee 1, Wisc., has recently announced 
three $1800 Fellowships in Fiction for Catholic 
Writers in 1948. This year’s fellowships represent 
an increase of $800 in the grant over previous 
years. The 1948 fellowships consist of 12 monthly 
installments totaling $1800, $800 of which is an 
outright grant and $1000 an advance against royal- 
ties. . . . The fellowships will be awarded on the 
basis of sample chapters and a complete synopsis 
of the projected manuscript. The finished manu- 
script must be in the hands of the publisher with- 
in one year after the granting of the fellowship. 
The deadline for submission of manuscripts to be 
considered for the 1948 fellowship is December 
1, 1948. Manuscripts received after that date will 
be eligible for next year’s fellowships. Application 
blank and folder giving full details may be ob- 
tained upon request to The Bruce Fiction Fellow- 
ships, The Bruce Publishing Co., at above address. 


Y Players, Litthke Theatre of Downtown YMCA, 
St. Louis, has announced a one-act play contest, 
with first prize, $25, second, $10, third, $5, closing 
June 30, 1948. Plays must be original, never be- 
fore produced, with playing time not to exceed 
an hour. Play must be signed with “nom de 
plume,” with real name of the author sealed in a 
separate envelope, bearing title of his play. Plays 
must be typed in standard manuscript form. Sub- 
ject matter must be worthy of dramatic treatment, 
but may assume any literary form or fall into any 
type of drama the author chooses. Prizes will be 
awarded at time of production, September 20, 
1948. In case of ties, there may be additional 
prizes, or prizes may be withheld if there are 
not enough meritorious plays submitted. — Plays 
will be judged on effectiveness of theme, dramatic 
merit, literary style. Communications and submis- 
sions should be addressed to Richard Claridge, 
chairman of the contest. 


Zondervan Publishing Co., Grand Rapids 2, 
Mich., has announced a $2500 Christian Biography 
and/or Missionary Book Contest, open until April 
30, 1949. Three prizes are being offered—First 
prize, $2000; Second prize, $350; and Third prize, 
$150. Half of each of the three prizes will be an 
outright award and the other half an advance on 
royalties. Any land, country, or missionary 
movement may be selected as the theme of the 
manuscript; or any Christian personality, either 
contemporary or history, may be the theme of the 
biography manuscript. Manuscripts should be a 
minimum of 40,000, a maximum of 75,000 words. 
Publishers reserve the right to publish any of the 
material submitted on a regular royalty basis. Jn 
the event that no manuscript submitted ts of 
quality meriting such an award, the publisher re- 
serves the right to disqualify the manuscripts. All 
manuscripts should be addressed to ‘The Editors, 
$2500 Christian Biography and/or Missionary Book 
Contest at the above address. 


Houghton Mifflin Co., 2 Park St., Boston, Mass., 
announces that no further manuscripts are being 
accepted in the Life-In-America Contest. Al- 
though the series of books in the field of American 
Civilization will be continued, an award of $500 
will be made only to those manuscripts which 
have been contracted for in the usual way. 
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Cosmopolitan, 959 8th Ave., New York 19, is 
conducting a new kind of short story contest. In 
the March issue was published a picture of a 
bronze statuette, the Javanese Goddess of the 
Dance. New and established writers are asked 
to study the figurine, and write a story inspired 


by it. The story may run from 2500 to 10,000 
words. First prize will be $2000. There will be 


also ten consolation prizes of $100 each. All entries 
should be mailed to The Dark Goddess Contest 
Editor, at the above address, to reach New York 
not later than June 1, 1948. Winners will be 
notified by June 30, and the winning story will 
be published in the September issue. Cosmopoli- 
tan will purchase all serial rights, but will retain 
no claim or interest in any of the others. 


THE GHOSTERS 


¢ CRITICISM REVISION 
Jstandi we are helping report excellent results in under- 


x 

standing and sa'es. We can do for you what you an 
help you sell. Report ((" 

© 


bly cannot do for yourself 
Plot Book 


ft on one short story, under 5000 words, $1.00. 
folio free with each report; folio alone 50c. 


WRITECRAFT SERVICE 


Steeger 2, IU. 


il 


MARGUERITE ROSS DAVY 
Ghost Writer 


Formerly of L. A., contributor to 26 magazines, will 
help you write to sel! too. Stamp required on in- 
quiry Piercy, Mendocino County, California. 


Reference: Feb. 1948 Who’s Who Supplement. 


el 


EXPERIENCE the thrill of romance thru this select club! 
Introductions-by-letter. This club is conducted on a high 
plane tohelp lonely, refined, marriageable men andwomen 
find compatible friends. Discreet, confidential service... 
Vast nationwide membership. Est. 1922...Sealed particu- 
lars FREE. EVAN MOORE, Box 988, Jacksonville, Florida 


Sincere, Capable Help 


At Prices You Can Afford! 
| have helped thousands to become successful 
writers. Let me help you. PARTICULARS 
FREE! 
10 Lesson Short-Short Story Course, with help, 
$5 cash, or $2 for 3 months. 
30 Lesson Complete story-writing course, with 
help, $1 for 8 months or $7 cash. 


Ghostwriting: $3 to $5 per 1000 words. 


Typing: 50 cents per 1000, with carbon. 
Songwriting and Short Item courses, $1 each— 


no help. 
Also Criticisms and Collaborations. Ask for 


FREE PARTICULARS TODAY. 


WILL HEIDEMAN 


Dept. A 211 S. Valley St., New Ulm, Minn. 


May, 1948 


Have you 


AN APTITUDE |“ 


It can pay you well to 
find out now whether or not 
you have an aptitude for 

writing by taking the FREE faschanatene. 
Storycrafters Guild Apti- crafters Guild. (Not 
tude Test and Personality any 
Quiz. Upon filling in and “ution since 1928.) 
returning this Test and Quiz 

you will receive without obligation a de- 
tailed report on your writing potentialities. 


Then, if you wish, the new Storycrafters 
Guild System will train you in the funda- 
mentals of all creative writing (short stories, 
articles, novels, radio, movies, etc.). EARN 
WHILE YOU LEARN through the Storycraft- 
ers Guild Manuscript Sales Service. 


Well-known au- 
thor St. Johns says: 
“It seems to me 
that striving new 
writers could not 
do better than ac- 
cept the assistance 

and judgment of a 
Adela Rogers St. Johns man like Frederick 
Palmer, who can tell them whai needs to be 
done, how to do it, and even more valuable, 
see that they do it!’’ 


No agent will call. Storycrafters offers 
you America’s finest home-study training in 
creative writing... with abundant criticism 
and assistance... all by fastest mail. 

DON’T DELAY * MAIL COUPON NOW! 


r Storycrafters Guild, Dept. H-2 | 

5617 Hollywood Boulevard, 

Hollywood 28, Calif. 

y Without obligation please send 
FREE Personality Quiz, Aptitude 

Test and details of Home-Study 

Mr. Creative Writing Course. 


State. 
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Writers’ Rejects 
The Magazine of Selected Rejects 

‘ We Print Stories the Other Publishers 


Would not Buy! 


DETAILED, CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM 
GIVEN WITH EACH REJECTED STORY 


o Beginning Writers Say Writers’ 
Rejects Teaches Them How to Write. 

o Selling Authors Say It Keeps Them 

7 From Getting Rutted. 

$2.50 a Year - Sample Copy 10c 


243 W. 4th St. 


9: 


b WRITERS’ REJECTS 
New York 14, N. Y. ; 
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YOU CAN WIN! 


Our Students are winning Cash, Cars, Diamond 
Rings, Travel Trips, Fur Coats, Radio-Phono- 
graphs, Washing Machines Watches and other 
tempting prizes. 


You, too, can cash in on Contests—by learn- 
ing the Secrets of Winning from the ‘’School 
of the Stars’’—the School America’s Biggest 
Winners voted Best in 6 impartial, independent 
Polls. 


Write NOW for a FREE copy of the newest 
“SHEPHERD CONFIDENTIAL CONTEST BUL- 
LETIN’’—bringing you the finest Winning Help 
for the biggest contests now on. It’s yours 
for the asking! 


SHEPHERD SCHOOL 


Dept. A, 1015 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


You May Be A Novelist! 


Often writers who are cramped by the short story form 
or unsuccessful in it, need a larger form to express 
themselves. My NOVEL WRITING PLAN is a day-by- 
day guidance through preliminary note-taking, organ- 
izing and expanding the idea, assembling the characters, 
potting, making up the chapters, balancing for dramatic 
emphasis, writing the first draft, and revision. Easy to 
follow, assures a soundly built book, the only kind that 
will sell. 

Why not try this Plan? A novel may be the form in 
which you will ‘‘find yourself’’ as a writer. 


Write for free particulars 


ANNE HAMILTON 


Literary Specialist 
Instruction and Criticism: Novel, Poetry, Short _ Stories 
745 S. Plymouth Blvd. Los Angeles 5, Calif. 


WRITERS .. . 
WORK TO DIRECT ORDER ONLY! 


Title Mag Price 
Yankee Frankenstein Sensation $175.00 
Taxicab Tidbits This Week 250.00 
The Scorpion True Detective 495.00 


a. | have written and sold the above articles plus 
1000 others in the past 15 years to over 100 dif- 
ferent national magazines. 

b. My students—WRITING AND SLANTING TO DI- 
RECT ORDER ONLY—are featured today in scores 
of newsstcnd publications. 

c. | have developed a NEW-— COMPLETELY PER- 
SONAL — ABSOLUTELY INDIVIDUAL—Course in 
Article Writing SLANTING YOUR PERSONAL 
TALENTS INDIVIDUAL MATERIAL TO 
SPECIALIZED MARKETS. 

d. No offer AS UNIQUE — AS DIFFERENT — AS 
PRACTICAL—FOR THE BEGINNING WRITER OR 
THE PROFESSIONAL—has ever before been made 
by a SELLING WRITER AND RECOGNIZED IN- 
STRUCTOR. 

Write tor Terms and for FREE Pamphlet, 
“Writing To Direct Order Only.” 


WILL H. MURRAY 
5703 Broadway Cleveland 4, Ohio 


Luther H. Evans, Librarian of Congress, has 
announced the establishment of the Bollingen 
Prize in Poetry to be awarded each February for 
the best book of verse by an American author pub- 
lished during the preceding calendar year. The 
amount of the prize is $1000, and the jury, com- 
posed of the Fellows in American Letters of the 
Library of Congress, may decline to make an 
award for any year if in its judgment no poetry 
worthy of the prize was published during that 
year. 

Swing, 1102 Scarritt Bldg., Kansas City, Mo., a 
pocket-size 25c monthly edited by Mori Greiner, is 
in the market for factual non-fiction, 800 to 1800 
words, literary short stories of the same length, and 
short fact items and fillers, 50 to 600 words. All 
material must be of general interest. Payment is 
made on acceptance, at $10 to $15 for feature 
material, | cent a word for fillers." The publish- 
ers split 50-50 with authors on all supplementary 
rights. 

Novo Products Co.. Inc., “Publishers of the 
World’s Funniest Greeting Cards.” has moved to 
1757-63 N. Park Ave., Chicago 14, where it now 
has a complete department devoted to contribu- 
tors. “We are in the market for comic ideas for 
Christmas, Valentines. and Everyday cards,” writes 
William D. Harris. “Ideas should contain a_ real 
‘punch’ or ‘kick’, and we pay $7.50 for every idea 
we accept.” Mr. Harris reports that during the 
period of reorganization, several contributions were 
held an extraordinarily long time, but that all 
ideas were returned about six weeks ago. 


o 


Are You Overlooking Profits 
From Screen Sales? 


Markets are wide open for outstanding 
Originals, Books or Plays. Evidence of this is 
the high price paid for acceptable material. 

| represent established authors as well as 
new writers and offer both Individual Criticism 
and Sales Service for Screen Stories and Book 
Publications. 

Write for FREE Bcoklet— 


WRITING AND SELLING SCREEN STORIES 
And Getting Yourself Published 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 


Established 1919 
6605 Hollywood Blvd. Hollywood 28, Calif. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


The appearance of your manuscript is important—- 
may mean the difference between acceptance and 
rejection. Let me do it for you—accurately—pro- 
fessionally. 


35c¢ per thousand words 


Gwen Lacy, 1206 Chemeketa St., Salem, Ore. 


ARE YOU A SELLING WRITER? 


If not, my Coaching Plan will get you started. 

Cost is low and results thrillingly satisfactory. 

Write for complete information: 

Mary: Kay Tennison, 601 S. Vermont Ave., 
Los Angeles 5, California 
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WE DARE YOU! 


Send no money! We'll send you THIRTEEN WAYS 
TO PLOT ($1.50) or ONE DOLLAR A MINUTE ($1.00) 
or both if you wish, C.0.D. Read them, study them, 
test them. If not satisfied, return them for refund 
of your purchase price. If you send cash with order 
(same guarantee), we'll send you FREE, a copy of 
WRITE ON TIME with each order of the two books. 


BLUE HILLS PRESS 


Dept. A. Blue Ash, Ohio 


EXPLOIT YOUR OWN WRITING 
PROFITABLY 


Be your own Publisher, Advertiser, Salesman. Find 
your reader buyers and sell direct. $1.00 brings details, 
including booklet ‘‘How to Publish,’’ cooperative maga- 
zine, etc. 


RICHARD TOOKER 


Operating Executive 


WRITERS & READERS EQUITY ASSOCIATION 
P. O. Box 148 Phoenix, Arizona 


WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


is easy, profitable and pleasant. The largest 
market open to beginning writers, and the only 
one where you can EARN AS YOU LEARN! 
One of my graduates sells more than $100 
worth of stories and articles monthly. My spe- 
cial course of instruction in WRITING FOR 
THE JUVENILE MAGAZINES teaches every- 
thing it is necessary to know. Write for terms. 
Mention Author & Journalist. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
23-A GREEN ST. | WOLLASTON 70, MASS. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Novels—Short Stories 
Prompt—Correct Style—Minor Corrections 
Mailed Flat 
Carbon Copy If Desired 
50c Per 1000 Words 


WRITER’S AID 


FP. ©. Box 2 Holland, Mich. 


HOW TO SELL 
WHAT YOU WRITE 


By Myron M. Stearns 


A writer who has sold up to $40,000 a year 
what he writes points you the way to success. 
A MUST book for every writer. This $1.00 
book, containing 24,000 words, is yours with 
lists of our world’s largest collection of self- 
instruction books for authorship — all for 10 
cents. Stamps or coin. Order while they last. 


Humanity Press 
220 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


May, 1948 


WHAT WE’VE DONE FOR OTHERS! 


$1,230 for a magazine story! 

$750 Advance for a book idea! 
$300 Advance for 60 pp. of books! 
‘Discovery’ in ESQUIRE MAGAZINE! 
Book-of-the-Month Recommendation! 
BEST SELLER BOOK PUBLICATION! 


Write for our free detailed circular before 
sending your manuscript. The fee is very 
low. If you want to sell—we can help you. 


PUBLISHERS’ AGENCY 


Manuscript Placement for Authors 


| 33-35 WEST 42nd ST. NEW YORK (18) 


YOUR POEMS WILL SELL 


My pupils rank tops in magazine and volume publica- 
tion, and in anthology and other poetry contests. 
This nationwide record improves constantly. 


For 25 years I have iaught poets, versifiers, songwriters 
how to perfect and get the fullest returns from their 
verse, including my work as instructor in versification 
at New York University and William and Mary College. 
Most of my work with private pupils, ranging from be- 
ginners to Pulitzer Prize winners is done by correspond- 
ence. My Unabridged Rhyming Dictionary ($3.07) and 
Poets’ Handbook ($2.60) are now standard. Why neglect 
longer the many profits from versification? Write today; 
yo. are unfair to yourself to de!ay longer. Send $1 for 
trial criticism of 1 poem. 


CLEMENT WOOD 


BOZENKILL 
DELANSON, N. Y. 


Make Money By Writing 


SELL your novels, short stories, stage plays, poetry, radio 
s, children's stories, etc. Writers’ Journal tells you how. 
leading newsstands, or send for FREE copy. 
10 cents for handling and mailing. WRITERS’ 
JOURNAL is the only writers’ taboid newspaper. In addition 
to markets for writers it contains news of the writing craft 


WRITERS’ JOURNAL 
11 West 42nd St. New York 18, N. Y. 


THE SAME FEES FOR TEN YEARS 


Monthly $7.50, or single criticisms. Ghosting, Plots, Poetry. 
$1.00 to 1M; $2 to 3M; $3 to 5M. CHICAGO CLASS & CLUB. 


MY TECHNICAL LIBRARY 


1—WRITERS: HERE’S HOW! (Basic Technique)....... $1.00 
2—WRITERS: HELP YOURSELVES! (Formulas)........ 2.00 
3—WRITERS: LEc’S PLOT! (Plots for everything)..... 2.50 
4—WRITERS: MAKE IT SELL! (Advanced Technique). 2.00 
5—WRITERS: LEARN iO EARN! (Advance Orders).... 2.50 
6—WRITERS: TRY SHORT SHORTS! (9 types exp’ained) 3.00 


MILDRED |. REID 


213115 Ridge Biv Evanston, Illinois 


WRITERS: 
TRY SHORT SHORTS 


by MILDRED I. REID 
and DELMAR E. BORDEAUX 


Writers, don’t fumble! Get this book and start selling 
short shorts! An authoritative analysis of each of the 
nine types of the short short story with explanations and 
illusrations of every phase of short story technique. The 
12 best short short stories reprinted and analyzed. 

275 markets paying up to $400.00 for good short 
shorts. List arranged with editors’ comments, types of 
stories wanted, and prices paid. 

Written by a selling author and experienced teacher of 
creative writing, this book can start you on your way. At 
all pooksellers or direct from publisher. 


BELLEVUE BOOKS 
$3.00 


303 Trust Bldg. Rockford, Ill. 
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Learn to Win! 


WIN Cash and Cars 


An interesting folder describing 


FREE!': ALL-AMERICAN COURSE 
®IN CONTEST WRITING. Our 
students are America’s biggest winners. 
PRIZE 
contests, judging slant, entries that won, com- 
plete HOW TO WIN WRITE-UPS, 
Sponsor's products. 
handling costs. 


Get 
IDEAS, the bulletin that lists current 


analyses 
SEND ONLY 10c to cover 


Write Now! Find Out How! 


ALL AMERICAN SCHOOL 


1639 Mohican Street, Philadelphia 38, Pa., Dept. A.J. 


Has 


RECORD SALES 


for new and established writers, and yet we 
can’t say we’ve reached the bottom or caught 
up with editorial demands made on us. 
we do have access to markets — and are in 
daily touch with editors in the largest pubtish- 
ing center in the world. 
if you want to sell that story, article or novel. 


Yes, 


Now it is up to you, 


Requests for material are coming to us from 
quality and pulp magazines, from publishers of 
novels and books, 
studios. 
would prefer a comedy story with the custom- 
ary dramatic touches—a story with a new 
‘gimmick’ or some refreshingly novel 


and from motion picture 
Here is what one producer writes: ‘'| 


idea. 
your story or novel the germ of a good 


motion picture idea? 


10% is our commission to find that market 
and sell for you, if it meets requirements and 
you couldn't sell it. 
sand words, up to 5,000 words; and 50c per 
thousand thereafter. 
manuscript is $3 — and each script should be 


Our fee is $1 per thou- 


The minimum fee on one 


accompanied with return postage. Our help is 
friendly, constructive and professional — and 
faithfully followed leads to sales. After two 


sales, we drop the fee and sell on a straight 
commission basis. 


We report promptly. 


We read book-length novels and sell them 
on a 10% commission basis, if found suitable 
for publication or motion picture production. 
On each novel, we require a small fee of $4 for 
our letter of appraisal to the writer. 
should pay the express charges on books and 
novels and send in the small fee. 


Writers 


Short stories with any theme or plot, and 
articles on social, economic and political prob- 
lems are in special demand. Send them now to 
make the sale. 


MANUSCRIPT BUREAU 


154 Nassau Street — Tribune Bldg. 
New York 7, N. Y. 


Be 


28 


Sure to Say, “I Saw Your Ad in A. & J.” 


CONTEST ADDRESS 


Through oversight, the address to which man- 


uscripts should be submitted in the National 
Thanksgiving Day Contest was omitted when 
the item was published in our March issue. 


It is Mrs. Bernard Druck, National Thanksgiving 


Association President, 1340 N. 79th St., Seattle 3, 
Wash. For information and additional sets of 
rules address Mrs. Gertrude Hanson, N. T. A. 


Essay Contest Chairman, 482 Sexton Bldg., Minne- 
apolis 15, Minn. 

Following are the rules for this year’s contest: 
Word limit—200 words; ‘Time limit—October 1, 
1948; Theme—(1l) The patriotic and religious sig- 
nificance of Thanksgiving Day; (2) Advocate the 
display of the flag on Thanksgiving Day. Send 
each essay unsigned, but attached to a sealed en- 
velope containing the title of essay, the name and 
address of sender. National prizes are: Ist_ place, 
$25; 2nd, $15; 3rd, $10; 4th to 8th inclusive, $5 
each. A special $25 cash prize will be divided be- 
tween the two schools submitting the best essays. 
For the best essay from each state there will be 
awarded an excellent book prize. 


© 5 


PECIALIZED LISTS 

The June = will carry a variety of Specialized 
Market Lists. These will include Religious, Rural, 
Art and Photography, Cartoons & Humor Maga- 
zines, Health, Educational, Nature, and numerous 
others. The Standard, Women’s and Pulp Maga- 
zines, published in March, will not be repeated 
until September. Market Tips each month carry 
important changes in these listings. 

The University of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla., 
concentrates its Short Course in Professional Writ- 
ing into the brief period of June 7 to June 10. The 
program devotes one day each to Marketing, Non- 
Fiction, Fiction and Poetry, in that order. Those 
registered for the course have opportunities to 
meet the publishers, editors, writers and critics on 
the program and to discuss with them projects, 
manuscripts and markets. Particulars may be ob- 
tained from W. §. Campbell (Stanley Vestal) at 
the University. 

CAG 
SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 


High standards of performance maintained year in 
and year out, explain the long life of the OLDEST 
WRITERS SERVICE (established 1893). A complete 
service for short stories, BOOKS, articles, essays, 
verse—we criticize, revise, type, market. Catalog 
Free of Dept. J. 


7 Agnes M. Reeve, Director Franklin, Ohio( 


NON-PROFESSIONAL WRITERS 


whose stories are not selling need 
editoria) revision of their scripts 
Twenty years’ editorial experience 
qualifies me to give expert assist- 
with short stories and 
I am helping other writers 
1 sales—I can help YOU make 
sales 


EXTREMELY MODERATE RATES 
FREE READING AND REPORT 


on one short story 
tion The Author & 


Special Courses in Writing Short 


Stories—Writing for the Juvenile 
Magazines—and Writing Articles. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
LITERARY CONSULTANT 
23-A Green Street Wollaston 70, Mass. 
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n- ‘ POETRY BOOKS $119.50. $40 down. Orders § 
al Sapplied on balance. Free ad Wildfire Mag. 
-n Free literature. Reference: Dun & Bradstreet. 
ng THE STORY BOOK PRESS 
‘ 1435 Second Ave. Dallas, Tex. 
oO 
A. 
YES ... you’re going 

SO, YOU THINK through the motion, 
st: -YOU RE LIVING? ail right—eating, sleep- 
ing, working and ail that 
o- .BUT, are you really LIVING? And = 
“dl how do you know you are living? To 
ae tind out read “This Way to Life”.... R E E 
nd a message for immortals. Write. F 
| LIFE UNLIMITED Beavest 
nd 3227 INDIANA AVE., Dept. AJ, ST. LOUIS 18, MO. 
$5 
MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
Vs. First Aid to Writers 
be Fast — Accurate — Neat 
50c per 1000 Words 

Minor Corrections 
One Carbon if desired 
MAUDE B. TABER 

ed Rg. B..3 Amsterdam, N. Y. 
al, 
BEGINNING WRITERS 
aa To make the right ‘contacts,’ join a_ professional 
we orgcnization. Membership books now open. Send for 
a copy of ‘‘The Independent Writer’’ and complete de- 

tails. You can’t afford to plug along by yourself. 
la. The Independent Writers Association 
Somerville, New Jersey 
‘he 
on- 
Ose 

to TALENTED AUTHORS 
ber Will Help You 
ob- A Staff from Among 

at The Best Writers 

In Hollywood 
AG, Literary Critics, Story Analysts 
fe Story specialists, all masters in their respect- 
ST ) ive writing fields. Published novelists. Writers 
is with numerous story credits—novels, short sto- 
ie ‘ies, screen, radio, stage— 

) Such are the high-calibre writers and critics who 
io( will redraft your manuscript, or advise and direct 
> O you, help you achieve success in your chosen 
profession—writing. All work is personally 
) supervised by Mr. Ballenger. 

GHOST WRITING, any subject, from outline, 
ripts synopsis, or idea. Novels, short stories, arti- 
oar cles. No job too big. Satisfaction guaran- 
and teed. BOOKS ILLUSTRATED and PRINTED. 
rake |» Also SALES ASSISTANCE. | 

Only manuscripts or ideas of real merit consid- 
ATES }( cred. Please write letter giving details of help 
required. Send manuscript if you wish. Mr. 
men- Ballenger will reply personally, and send his 
an beautiful 3000-word illustrated brochure. 
Short 
H. D. BALLENGER 

5 1509 Crossroads of. he World. Rm. 102-A 
Hollywood 28, California Phone HI 0193 
Aass. 
May, 1948 


The first manual of 


modern pulp writing . . . 


PULP FICTION 


by Robert Turner 


former editor, Popular Publications, Inc., Ace Magazines, 
Inc.; former agent; whose own stories (many now on the 
stands) appear in Collier’s, Toronto Star Weekly, Shock, 
Dime Detective, Super Sports, Rangeland Romances, Ten 
Story Western, Thrilling Detective, and many others. 


Typical Chapter Contents: 


Requirements for successful pulp writing. Why some bad 
stories are bought, and some good stories aren’t. To the 
slicks via the pulps. The factors of emotion, realism, 
characterization, color, detail, dialogue. How to plot dif- 
ferent lengths. Two secrets of professional writing never 
before revealed. 


What the Experts Say: 


“Top-notch instruction for professionals seeking heavier 
sales or slick break-in, and must reading for new writers 
entering any fiction field.“—T. W. Ford, top fictioneer, 
who sells a million words yearly to pulps and slicks.— 
“First-rate little job. In my opinion, an important key to 
magazine sales.”’“—Robert W. Lowndes, Editorial Director, 
Columbia Publications, Inc. — “Turner writes in English, 
not in involved, over-technical lingo. Worth ten times the 
price.”"—Frank Kane, writer of The Shadow, who has 
written Gangbusters, Mr. Keen, The Fat Man, and other 
radio shows, and many pulp and slick stories.—"“Because 
I’ve bought every Turner story offered to me, I’ve long 
felt he’d be the ideal man to do a book on writing. This 
manual bears me out.’’—Bernard Kaapcke, Editor, Real 
Sports, Detective Short Stories, Daring Love Novels. 


INTRODUCTORY PRICE — $1.00 


Send check, money order, or cash to: 


QUALITY HOUSE, Publishers 


509 Fifth Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 


STUDY ART, MUSIC 
AND WRITING 


Under personal direction of 
Frederic Taubes 
Oil Painting 


Jacob Getlar Smith 
Watercolor 


Silvio Scianti — Piano 


Robert P. Tristam Coffin 
Poetry and Short Story 


CORPUS CHRISTI 
FINE ARTS COLONY 
June 1-14 
Tuition $25.00 
College Credit $35.00 
Registration fee — $10.00 
For further information write to: 
Miss Charlotte R. Pessink 
Registrar 
314 Breezeway Street Corpus Christi, Texas 


IF YOU ARE a selling 
writer, you need an agent. 
If you are not a selling 
writer, you need a coach to 
guide you until you become 
one. There is no point in 
employing a manager for — 
your editorial affairs until 
you have some affairs to 
manage. 

|! am a Literary Consult- 
ant. When your manuscript 
comes to me, | give it care- 
ful consideration to determine the type of serv- 
ice it requires. If your writing is smooth ,and 
only plot changes are indicated, a letter of con- 
structive criticism from me will be enough. _ If 
the writing is rough, a blue pencil job may be 
necessary. In some cases nothing short of 
complete revision will suffice. In every case 
it is my aim to provide what your special need 
suggests. 
Here is how we get started: 
Write me a note today, asking 
for my  2,000-word folder 
which explains how | work with 
authors. Also, include any in- 
formation you wish to give con- 
cerning your own work. 
Interviews by arrangement only. 


CHARLES CARSON 


601 So. Vermont Ave. Los Angeles 5, Calif. 


Let’s Be Sensible .. . 


THE BOILED down essence of most writing 
courses, the gist of most editorial advice has 
always been: “READ . .. ANALYZE... 
IMITATE!” 

WHAT DOES it mean? Simply this: Read 
magazines, analyze the stories, write the kind 


the editor buys for his book! Above all, FOL- 
LOW THE STORY PATTERN! 
The MASTER FORMULA FOR’ ACTION 


STORIES is that pattern. This is the first time 
it has been offered to beginners and semi-profes- 
sionals. 
Nothing like it in clarity and detail has 
ever been offered before. 
Printed in graph form, it is as easy to follow 
as a road map. _ It shows the four sections of 
a story, The Three Manners of Presentation 
ard the amount of each used by good crafts- 
men. 
Scenes are ruled off in contrasting color; 
points of conflict are highlighted. It shows 
the Nine Ingredients inherent to every story 
(never before published) and where and 
how many times each is used. 
It pin-points every element from ‘“‘plants’’ to ‘‘climax’’ 
and shows you what to write in each 100 words. 
NOT FOR the ivory-tower tenant or the starry- 


eyed dreamer who still believes in “inspiration.” 
This is for the writer who wants to SELL. 


A post card will bring details. 


;MASTER FORMULA 


Box 174 Fresno, Calif. 


30 


CHECK A DAY 


Article writers in every state and even foreign 
countries, from Hollywood authors to prison inmates, 
are clamoring for ‘“CHECK A DAY FOR FILLERS” be- 
cause this guide gives three features: 1. How to ‘‘dig 
up” and write magazine fillers: 2. 365 subjects, one 
a day for a year; and 3. The leading markets for 
these short articles, paying up to 10c per word. Com- 
plete, 50c. 


“99 KINDS OF COLUMNS TO WRITE,” a short- 
cut to success in newspaper and magazine columning. 
It solves problems of what to write about, the prepa- 
ration, and how and where to sell columns. Only 50c. 

“200 A MONTH WITH YOUR CAMERA,” a course 
in camera journalism plus forty ways to make photo- 
gr — pay. Special, 50c. 

HOW TO OPERATE A NEWSPAPER CLIPPING 
SERVICE” explains in detail a home business with 
your own hours and no boss. Ideal part-time work 
for writers, 25c. 

“THE WRITER’S BOOKKEEPER,” a ‘must’ for all 
authors. Writing is a business, so keep a complete 
record. What are your profits and losses? What are 
your income tax exemptions? A bookkeeping system 
and also a manuscript record, $1.00. 


All For $2.50 


FRANK A. DICKSON 
1006A Elizabeth St. Dept. J Anderson, S. C. 


G, 


So 


“Best dollar's worth of help | ever had since | 
took up writing!” 
—ROY WOODBRIDGE, 61 Muriel Street, Ottawa 


‘How | Developed Ideas For 25 of My 
Stories, Articles Sold to Major 
Magazines” 
by JULES ARCHER 


articles in Adventure, American, 


Author stories, 


Liberty, Esquire, Coronet, The Woman, Seven- 
teen, United Nations World, Survey Graphic, 
New Republic, Popular Detective, Detective 
Tales, Doc Savage, etc. 

“‘Ingenious,’’ was the review in REWRITE 


MAGAZINE. Typical writers’ comments (names 
on request:) “‘It is giving me ideas for articles 

gratifying to find an honest writer’’— 
“Enjoyed it tremendously’’—‘’Here’s where my 
sales go up. Thanks a million!’’ No bunk, 
no generalities. Want practical workshop data 
from a selling writer? Order your copy today. 


Jules Archer | 
Sharon, Connecticut 


Mail me a copy of ‘‘How | Developed Ideas, | 
etc.’ postage prepaid. Herewith my dollar. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


The Author & Journalist}. 
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THE A. & J. 
MARKET PLACE 


PUBLISHER OF THE CYPRIOT (folded May last year) 
offers to return poems (or prose) bought but never 
published. Please inclose postage, and your present 
mailing address, with request for return of material. 
Kelly Janes, Box 506, Oakdale, Stanislaus Co., Calif. 


GET OUT OF THE DOLDRUMS! Earn EXTRA CASH with 
your typewriter—and keep your MS going the rounds. 


It pays. I’m doing it. The know-how is yours for 
a = Nell Louise, 39 N. 3rd, c/o R. R. Memphis 
3, Tenn. 


POETS: Over 100 current markets, editors’ specifications 
and policies, 50c. M. B. Herrick, Deep River, Conn. 
LAUGHING WATERS FARM for Writers. Huntington, 

Massachusetts. Open June first. 

A STORY IN EVERY SUCCESSFUL STORE. Write for the 
Trade Journals. Send 25c for December issue contain- 
ing Trade Journal Market List. The A. & J., Box 711, 
Boulder, Colo. 

GAGWRITING MAKES FINE SIDELINE—Learn technique 
of writing gags, parodies, cartoon ideas. Particulars 


and 48-page jokebook, 10c. Don Frankel, AJ, 1508 
S$. Homan, Chicago 23. 
SOMEONE TO CARE—that universal need. Join THE 


FRIENDSHIP CLUB. Write Charlotte Kay, Box 670, 
Seattle, Wash. Postage, please. 

MOTION PICTURE STUDIO EMPLOYEE will answer ques- 
tions about the Stars, Pictures, Hollywood, Radio. 
Answered thoroughly one dollar each. Your letters 
mailed from Hollywood fifteen cents each. P. Peter, 
Box 548, Canoga Park, Calif. 

22 WAYS to make money by writing. Earn from start. 
65 cents postaid. Charles Olive, Willmar, Minnesota. 

SELF-INSTRUCTION BOOKS for Authorship. All fields 
of writing. Catalog free. Humanity Press, 220 West 
42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 

WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and thereby sell 
as quickly as possible? Find answer my ad, this 
magazine, page 20. NATALIE NEWELL, Ghostwriter. 

SYNDICATE YOUR OWN NEWSPAPER COLUMN. Com- 
plete information from my own experience fully ex- 
=~ one dollar. P. Peter, Box 548, Canoga Park, 
Calif. 

“FORTY DOLLARS A MONTH Writing Fillers,” Methods, 
Markets, 25c; “Rural Writer Plan’ gets beginners 
checks, 25c; “Pay Side of ag! Writing,”” examples, 
markets, 50c; GLORIA PRESS, 19261 Bonsallo, Los 
Angeles 7, Calif. 

THE PLOT BOOK, make your own. Create original plots 
from published stories without plagiarizing, ethically. 
Folio shows how. Price 50c. Also Short Features, 
where to get, how to write, where to sell, 25c. Address, 
Writecraft Service, Steger 2, III. 


HOLLYWOOD MOVIE JOBS AND HOW TO GET THEM. 
Live and work in the film capitol. List of studios 
and addresses. Hundreds of jobs. How to apply, etc., 
$1. Box 548, Canoga Park, Calif. 


FOUR HUNDRED AND TWO Book Publishers listed 
with their needs in November A. & J. 25c¢ postpaid. 
P. O. Box 711, Boulder, Colo. 


MR. BUSINESS MAN: Want assistance? Your paper writ- 
ten? Or rewritten? Your articles? Talk Topics and 
speeches mended? Let an experienced English teacher 
help you in presenting your views on vital subjects. 
Rollin O. Moon, Arcanum, Ohio. 


A UNIQUE PLAN for Amateur Writers. Only one writer 
to each locality. Original test brought $600 in 2 
months. No rejection slips. Work from home. Low 
operating cost. No advertising. Complete Plan $2.00 
and five out of the first fifty EARNED. Plan exactly 
as represented or your money back. 8B. Hall, 2946 
Rosselle St., Jacksonville 5, Florida. 


GREETING CARD VERSE—57 MARKETS for Greeting 
Card Verse, 25c. Writers Service, Box 1355, Lub- 
bock, Texas. 


STORIES not selling? Correct this NOW! $1 brings 
“How to Write Stories That SELL.” Associated Pub- 
lications, Dept. C-1, 403 So. Emerson, Denver 9, Colo. 


STUDY GRAPHOLOGY! Analyze Handwriting! Former 
students now earning money. Sincere course, low 
cost, details free, 20 years experience. Complete 
scientific analysis of your handwriting only $1.00. 
Ted Cunningham, 81 Bailey St., Lawrence, Mass. 


May, 1948 


WHERE SHALL | SEND THIS POEM? You need our 
January issue containing Annual Verse Market List, 
25c. The A. & J., Box 711, Boulder, Colorado. 


TIRED OF STANDARD REJECTION SLIPS? Would “per- 
sonals” help? Now you can get personal criticism 
from editors instead of from rejects by using ‘Per- 
sonal” pullers. 50c. Master Aids, Box 9, Prince 
Street Station, New York 12, N. Y. 


EMCEE MAGAZINE. 
comedy. Copy 10c. 
Chicago 23, Ill. 


USED INSTRUCTION BOOKS & COURSES bought, sold, 
rented, and exchanged. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Send for details and Writers’ List. A card will do. 
SMITH INSTRUCTION EXCHANGE, 84 Washington St., 
Peabody, Mass. 


CARTOONS DRAWN TO YOUR ORDER, $1.00. Pencil 
“Roughs” 50 cents. Samples free. Art Ross, 111-14 
76th Ave., Forest Hills, N. Y. 


WIN THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS IN CASH! 


Containing monologues, parodies, 
Emcee, AJ. 1508 South Homan, 


Healy’s Prize 


Winner tells How, Where, When. Sample, 10c. 332-J 
East 52, Seattle 5, Wash. 

HOLLYWOOD PRIVATE OFFICE ADDRESS. Your mail 
received and forwarded promptly, $5 monthly. Also 


addresses in all large cities. Box 548, Canoga Park, 


Calif. 


POETS—101 CASH MARKETS for all kinds of poems, 
5c. Poets Service, Box 1355, Lubbock, Texas. 


WANTED: CORRESPONDENT—Photographers to _ inter- 
view and photo business men. By assignment only. 
Send qualifications and stamped envelope. PHOT-O- 
PINION, 49 Monticello, Jersey City 4, N. J. 

COLLABORATORS WANTED. Genealogical. Good pay. 
— 25 cents. Pattillo Agency, Clanton, 

jabama. 


Every problem 


FOOLPROOF BOOKLET on punctuation. 
. Mrs. Marjorie 


discussed and _ illustrated. $1.00 
Davidson, Laceyville, Penna. 


PIONEER HILLBILLIES—Going To Mill On A Mule. 80 
pages and illustrations. $1.00. Jack Hester, Hillbilly 
Author, 316 N. Denver, Dallas, Texas. 


To You Who Drive Automobiles 


If you had a leak in your fuel tank, would you keep pour- 
ing new gasoline into it, or would you repair the tank? If 
your stories keep coming back, do you write others, just as 
bad, and spend new postage on them, or do you try to find 
out WHY they keep coming back—WHY, when other new 
writers are breaking in all the time, success eludes YOU? 

Writers remain unsuccessful, mot because they lack talent 
but because they fail to realize that writing and selling stories 
is a specialized business. You must know where you are 
going and how you are going to get there—which means you 
must learn all the tricks. The clients whose letters appear 
below, and many others now successful, did realize it, and 
when THEIR fuel tanks were leaking, decided to DO SOME- 
THING ABOUT IT. Actual results obtained by O’Orsay 
clients have been published month after month for over 
twenty-five years. bg are welcome to the names of as 
many of them as you wish. 

“In your patient, ietalled criticisms I have at last found 
that rare capability for taking tireless pains. You have put 
your finger on the explicit causes of my floundering. 
pice wee for the vision without which all ambition would 
peris. 

‘“‘After my experience with others, your wise counsel stands 
out like a radio beam on a dark and stormy night.’’ (*) 

“‘Words cannot express my gratitude for the help I received 
from you. . . . You have given me more encouragement and 
more real help than I could possibly have received through 
any other source.”’ (* 

(*) Names on request. 

If your stories keep bouncing back, or if you want to 
learn what makes stories click and ‘‘how professionals get 
that way,’’ write for the 44-page booklet, “THE TRUTH 
ABOUT LITERARY ASSISTANCE,’’ which is FREE FOR 
THE ASKING. It gives details of how the D’Orsay Service 
works with writers, and tells something of its success in 
building literary careers for over twenty-five years, and 
contains vital information, not obtainable elsewhere, de- 
signed to protect your pocketbook. 

It describes, too, the CRITICISM AND SALES SERVICE, 
and the PROFESSIONAL COLLABORATION SERVICE 
which you should investigate if you really want to learn 
the ‘‘tricks of the trade’’ so necessary to success. The 
terms are surprisingly low and convenient. 


D‘ORSAY SERVICE 


Established 1919 by 


Laurence R. D’Orsay 
“The Profit in Writing’’ ($3.00); ‘‘Writing Novels 
($2.50); ‘‘Landing the Editors’ Checks’’ ($3.00): 
“Stories You Can _ Sell’’ ($3.00); ‘‘Mistress of Spears’’ 
($2.50), etc 


Kenneth E. D’Orsay, Topanga 2, Cal. 


Author 
to Sell’’ 
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NOW ON THE PRESS 


The long-awaited new textbook on writing by 
WILLARD E. HAWKINS 


The Technique of Fiction 


PRACTICAL. This new, up-to-date volume 
contains the boiled-down essence of the 
author’s long experience as fiction-writer, edi- 
tor, publisher, critic, and teacher of creative 
writing. Directed toward the writer—beginner 
or professional—who aims to sell his work. In- 
valuable chapters on slanting and marketing. 
Comprehensive analyses of various pulp and 
slick-paper types of periodical. The distinc- 
tions between pulp and slick writing will be 
eye-openers for many. 
THOROUGH. The comprehensive nature of 
the book is apparent from the four major 
divisions into which its thirty chapters fall: 


I—Fundamentals. IIl—Telling the Story. 
I1|—Methods of Work. 1\’—Slanting and Mar- 
keting. Practice Suggestions and exercises 
~following each chapter. Complete Index. 
STIMULATING. Crammed with tried and work- 

able suggestions for getting ideas, develop- 
ing them, making the most of a story’s possi- 
bilities, harnessing the subconscious mind. 
“Tricks of the trade.’’ Things the experienced 
professional takes for granted—but usually 
learns the hard way. 


Indispensable for Every Writer’s Library. 
$2.50 postpaid. 
ASTONISHING PREPUBLICATION OFFER-- 
READ CAREFULLY 

Believing that many purchasers, after reading THE 
TECHNIQUE OF FICTION, will wish they could take 
their personal writing problems to Mr. Hawkins, who 
handles all prose manuscripts submitted to the A. 
& J. Criticism Department, an unprecedented offer 
is being made. Advance purchasers will receive, in 
addition to the book, five coupons good for 20 per 
cent discount on criticism serv.ce. This discount will 
apply on any manuscript submitted, whether for a 
short-story of minimum $2.50 fee or for a novel 
running to $25 or more. This means that if the 
writer uses his five coupons, the book will cost him 
nothing or even less than nothing. (See schedule of 
regular fees in criticism service advertis2ment else- 
where.) 

Order today. You need not wait for the book to 
avail yourself of the discount criticism rates. The 
five coupons will be sent you immediately as an 
acknowledgment of your order. 


| ( ) | enclose $2.50 (check, money-order, cur- 
rency, stamps) for Prepublication Offer of one 
copy of THE TECHNIQUE OF FICTION by Wil- | 
lard Hawkins. | understand | will receive im- 
mediately FIVE (5) Coupons good for 20% dis- 
count on criticism service. 


| ( ) | enclose $4.00 (check, money-order, cur- | 
rency, stamps) for EXTRA-SPECIAL Prepublica- 
tion Offer of one copy of THE TECHNIQUE OF 
JOURNALIST ( New oO Renewal Check 

| which)—Regular Value $4.50. 
NAME 

| FULL ADDRESS | 


FICTION, Five (5) Criticism Service Coupons, and 
One Year's Subscription to THE AUTHOR & 
The Author & Journalist, P.O. Box 711, Boulder, Colo. 

Order Now! 


SEND COUPON TODAY! 


Professional Coaching 
For A. & J. Readers 


Send your manuscripts to our Criticism De- 
partment, now headed by Willard E. Hawkins, 
founder and former editor of A. & J., author of 
textbooks on fiction writing, as well as short 
stories, serials and novelettes which have ap- 
peared in many national magazines. Get a com- 
plete report on plot characterization, style; an 
expert analysis of markets. Obtain the profes- 
sional coaching counsel of the A. & J. Staff. 

We have examined the early work of thou- 
sands of writers, many of whom, receiving our 
constructive help, have. later made magazine 
covers and book lists. 

Let us see some of your work. 

You can be confident that qualities of crafts- 
manship and appeal will be completely rated. 
If we consider your manuscript has prospects of 
sale, with or without revision, our detailed per- 
sonal report will include a list of prospective 
buyers. 

Criticism fee—$2.50 for first 1000 words, 
then 60 cents a thousand to 10,000 words; over 
10,000, 50 cents a thousand. Fee and return 
postage should accompany manuscript. 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
CRITICISM DEPARTMENT 
P. O. Box 711 Boulder, Colo. 


Sell the Stories 
You Write! 


YOU CAN BECOME A SELLING WRITER 


Write ali types of stories or specialize in a 
particular kind. Banish all doubt by working 
with highly experienced writer-instructors who 
are sincerely interested in your output, your 
steady progress to regular sales. 

This is a new kind of training, offered you 
by one of the oldest and most able specialist- 
schools, established a quarter century ago 
Among successful STC students are the authors 
of current best sellers, ‘‘Gus, the Great” by 
Thomas Duncan, “Step Down, Elder Brother” 
by Josephina Niggli, and ‘“‘Willow Hill’ by 
Phyllis Whitney, winner of the $3500 Youth 
Today award. 

Free test of your ability to see if you qualify 
for this superior training. Use the coypon 
below, 


THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 


1835 Champa Street Denver 2, Colorado 


Please send me free booklet “‘The Way Past the 
oe lil and coupon for free analysis of one of my 
scripts. 


NAME 


FULL ADDRESS. 
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